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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


CHAPTER V. (continued). 


TxE big dining-room door at Dalness rattled; the heavy handle 
turned uncertainly ; Perdita peeped in to make sure that her 
father had gone, then she advanced. ‘May Podge come in, 
mother? She has something very important to tell you.’ 

Podge herself appeared; she was about four years old, and 
a fat figure of fun. She tucked her chin into her bib, and her broad 
little face was suffused with mirth ; she pushed herself out in front, 
and swung her clasped hands together as if bursting with some 
uncontainable joke ; then she bounded forward. 

Mrs. Delaval was seldom demonstrative, even with her children, 
but she caught Podge up in her arms and held her. 

‘Two of them kitlings is deaded,’ said Podge in a loud stage 
whisper. ‘Athy putten em int’ pail and I heerd un squeak.’ 

‘Oh, Podge !’ exclaimed Perdita in self-righteous horror. 

‘That’s how I likes bestest to see your face,’ cried Podge, looking 
down on her sister with delighted scrutiny. Then, flinging back 
her head, she shouted with merriment. 

‘Isn’t she a little beast ? ’ exclaimed Perdita in horrified amaze- 
ment that almost amounted to admiration. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WueEn Stephen Markham returned to the office in Fetter Lane he 
was out of sorts and disgruntled ; he had lost enthusiasm for his 
‘ Gazetteer,’ and was willing enough to let Delaval continue the 
drudgery of proof-reading. The firm was one which created books 
rather than accepted them. Their largest trade was not in novels, 
of which they published very few, but in books which they them- 
selves—the ‘they’ including the knowing Joshua Stampfield— 
suggested to others to write or that they caused to be « »mpiled 
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under some particular editor. There must necessarily be a great 
deal more of this kind of thing to keep a firm going than is supposed 
by the public. 

During the War, and immediately after, publishers were hard 
hit, except the few who managed to get hold of the outstanding 
books of authority about the War which everyone must read, or 
those who were lucky enough to strike a vein of those surprisingly 
successful, and extraordinarily inept, books compiled of cuttings, 
crudities and chestnuts, called reminiscences. It is true that the 
prices of all books had gone up, but the publishers were quite certain 
that none of the increase stuck to their fingers ; at least so they 
said, and if challenged they retorted that the decreased sales made 
matters even. 

Hanaper’s was a steady business, without the fluctuations which 
are always liable to happen in firms which specialise in novels. 
They had no expectations of winning a prize in such a lottery, for 
they did not risk their money in speculating on unknown authors ; 
they kept to books that would be useful to a large and solid section 
of the public, books which were as good in form and substance 
as they could ensure. They had built a good deal on this new 
‘Gazetteer,’ and had put a great deal of money into advertising in 
a quiet way. It seems odd that money can be so spent, but it is 
a fact, and the ‘ quiet ’ advertising is by no means the least fruitful. 

Whether Markham’s nerve failed, or his enthusiasm ran dry, or 
whatever it was that caused his dereliction, it was a very grave 
matter to Mr. Hanaper. Markham not only gave no attention 
whatever to the work he had started and brought to a certain point, 
but there was no means of compelling him to do so, for he was not 
under any contract to carry it through. It was he who had first 
brought the idea for sale to the firm, and at that time he had been 
so enthusiastic about it that the contract had been framed all the 
other way, the firm binding itself to pay for production, expenses 
and so forth, while there was no thought of binding the editor, who 
was to be paid by results eventually. 

Mr. Hanaper summoned Joshua Stampfield to his presence, and 
prepared for a consultation. 

‘Mr. Markham has gone all to pieces as a result of this illness,’ 
hesaid. ‘Itseemsto have affected his mind. We have put a lot of 
money into the “ Gazetteer,” and we must get it through. Delaval 
seems to be doing the mechanical work of proof-reading very well, 
but what I’m thinking of is the future. If this book succeeds— 
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and there is every indication it will—we ought to follow it up 
immediately by an edition of Scotland.’ 

‘When Reges and Jackal see how it goes they will cut in with 
a gazetteer of their own,’ said Stampfield gloomily. 

Reges and Jackal were a firm that made their money by very 
different means from such respectable firms as Hanapers. They 
spent their time ‘spotting winners’ in the literary market, then 
they rushed through similar works, scamped and partly cribbed, 
and put them out to reap a share of the solid and legitimate rewards 
that books published by firms like Hanapers had earned. 

‘They will, of course. But we must chance that. All the more 
reason to go ahead with the next volume. What do you think of 
Mr. Delaval, Stampfield ? ’ 

Stampfield hummed and said nothing ; he wasn’t going to make 
any suggestions that might lead to fruitful results for that young 
upstart. 

‘I was wondering whether it wouldn’t be a good thing to send 
him to Scotland in the New Year to start right away to get together 
something about the Borders? I think Mr. Markham is done.’ 

‘If you ask me, I don’t think Mr. Delaval is equal to it.’ 

Mr. Hanaper had much more respect for Mr. Stampfield’s 
opinions than they ordinarily deserved, though Mr. Stampfield 
would not have assented to this view, indeed would have expressed 
exactly the contrary. Mr. Hanaper had, when he first came into 
the firm in his father’s time, been put under Stampfield to learn 
his business from A to Z. He had been compelled to study first the 
format of a book, that is to say the various sorts of type, the style 
and colour of bindings, the essential differences in different kinds 
of paper, and so make himself acquainted with the body, before he 
had anything to do with the soul of a book. All this he had learned 
from Stampfield. He retained, for he was conservative-minded, 
an undue respect for his erstwhile tutor. 

‘ He is a man of education,’ the publisher continued, and checked 
himself. He felt that he was untactful even before he noted the 
deflation of Stampfield’s full face under the thrust. There is 
nothing so much resented by the man whose education has termi- 
nated with Standard VII. in an elementary school, than to hear 
another who has passed through a public school and university 
course described as ‘ educated,’ in contrast with himself. 

However, he was too proud to show verbally that he felt the 
point. ‘It’s not the education but the man I mistrust,’ he said. 
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‘If you ask me, I should say that while Mr. Delaval is well enough 
under superintendence ’—he would have said ‘ surveillance’ if he 
had been sure how to pronounce it—‘ he does well enough, but once 
let him off by himself, then there’s no knowing what he would be 
up to.’ 

“Indeed? I should have supposed him to be fairly con- 
scientious.’ 

* A man who’s run through a fortune of his own, as I understand 
was the case with him, wouldn’t be too particular with time belong- 
ing to someone else.’ 

‘ That’s interesting. You think the two things are connected ?’ 

‘It’s the man,’ said Stampfield again, ponderously. ‘Of course 
it’s for you to do as you like, sir, but if you ask me, I should say 
you'd regret it.’ 

‘Very well, I'll take no steps at present.’ 

Downstairs, Mr. Stampfield could not resist savouring his 
triumph. The difficulty was that, being king of the counting- 
house, he had no one equal to whom he could impart confidences, 
but luckily for him the senior traveller, Mr. Christison, happened 
to be in that day, and Christison was so nearly of an equality that 
he might be confided in occasionally without loss of dignity. 

Stampfield leaned close to him over one of the polished counters. 
‘What do you think of Mr. Delaval ? ’ he asked, in a low tone. 

‘ Slackish,’ said Mr. Christison, in the crisp way of one well used 
to being ready with words. ‘ Thinks himself too much the gentle- 
man, and hasn’t the guts for it.’ 

‘That’s what I say, and so I’ve advised Mr. Hanaper,’ said 
Stampfield with relish. 

At that very moment, in his own room, Bede had shut his eyes, 
and seen again that shadowy band on the bridge, with every detail 
of their coming. He actually squirmed when he was once more 
overwhelmed with those immense floating faces—he understood 
now that it was the faces only, not the bodies, he had seen so 
grotesquely and horribly enlarged—they floated round him, they 
touched him with an indescribable loathsomeness, they were 
inhuman and awful, yet clearly recognisable. 

Ina—his sister-in-law. 

Carrie—his wife. 

Stampfield—his gaoler and overseer. 

Cousin Robert—rather malicious. 

Yet though Carrie had gone, Ina was still living. Apparently 
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therefore the order in which they had progressed on to the bridge 
had no bearing on the order in which they —— 

He pulled himself up, appalled by his own thoughts. Was he 
indeed still speculating on the deaths of others, so that his own life 
might be enriched ? 

He sprang up cursing and raging, for he felt as if in actual fact 
he had delivered himself over to the Devil. 

He could do no more work that day. 

He foresaw a time when this experience of his might drive him 
into madness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Jaap had not insisted on a journey to Oxford, but had, after 
an interval, sent Bede Delaval a cheque for £11 10s. 4d. Being 
a business woman she had a banking account, which was more than 
he had. He cashed the cheque, and put the money by, resolving 
that it should eventually pay for a headstone for his wife’s grave. 
Meantime, his income, being freed from the drain on it, enabled 
him to save some small amount each week to form a fund for holidays 
and emergencies. 

To anyone who had made a careful study of this man psycho- 
logically, nothing’ would have been more significant than the way 
in which, during the days of what he had imagined was wealth, 
he had gone in for every extravagance, while in the days of his 
poverty, though still free-handed as far as lay in his power, he yet 
carefully curtailed expenditure within his means. Both courses 
arose from the same dominant characteristic, his undue subservience 
to the opinions of those among whom he lived. This was a leading 
trait in his character. 

When he had come down from Oxford, he had got among a care- 
less set, who, if they had not always ready money in their pockets, 
had unlimited backing behind from their fathers or prospects. 
He had played up to them, and with his sharply limited means had 
done as they did, imbibing their careless disregard of the morrow, 
as he lived with them. But when, later, he found himself in a set 
of highly respectable and decent lower middle-class people, the sort 
who always have to fit expenditure to means, he had enough good 
sense to see that if he were to save himself from descending into the 
bottomless pit as an out-of-work, he must do as they did instead. 
In the world in which he now lived, not to pay your rent on the day . 
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it was due was a disgrace, and Bede could not afford any shadow 
of disgrace to fall on his remnant of self-respect. To have been 
rebuked and despised by the eyes of his landlady—very unpleasant 
eyes at any time—would have been more than he could endure. 

Another dominant characteristic of his nature was his malle- 
ability. He could most readily adapt himself, in appearance at all 
events, to his surroundings, and no sooner had he begun to reckon 
his eating and drinking, his clothes and petty expenses, in terms 
of shillings instead of pounds, than this way of estimating value 
became natural to him. 

If his actual environment was at any time too sordid, he could 
always conjure up a series of astonishingly bright and minute 
pictures. He thought of Bowness as he had seen it in the early 
summer :—the red scaur catching the low sun, and topped by white 
houses, set in a brilliant green patch, against which the hedges and 
wind-driven trees showed almost black by reason of the salt there 
was in the air. 

Or the shore, with its flat clumps of pearly pink vetch delicately 
coloured as a shell; the white campion with its pouchy seed-bags 
pushing its way among the stones, and the rock-rose, delicately pure 
in colour, amid its feathery grey-green leaves. In one minute he 
could transfer himself from a paved street, with a man bawling fly- 
papers for sale, to the shore cut up by deep oddly shaped pools 
where the ducks crunched up minute crabs with what must have 
been an acquired taste. 

Bowness had become astonishingly real to him, and when, 
early in December, he received a letter of invitation for Christmas 
from Mr. Hatherton, his heart leaped within him. Christmas Day 
fell on a Monday that year, and he reckoned he could get off on 
Saturday morning by giving extra time to the office during the 
preceding week ; thus he would be able to travel up by the night 
mail on Friday, and have three clear days in that glorious air com- 
pounded of the mingled scents of heather and seaweed. The fare 
was certainly prodigious, but he could manage it, and buy himself 
a new raincoat too. Mr. Hatherton’s letter was a passport to the 
country where he would be. He read it several times. 


* Not perhaps exactly the time of year to come north, though our 
peat fires burn as warmly, and smell far better than your smoky 
coal. I can give you some goose-shooting, or if I can’t exactly 
promise that, seeing it lies on the knees of the gods, and rests with 
your own skill, I’ll take you where we'll have a chance of getting 
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some. Goose-shooting is a favourite pastime of mine, whether the 
geese are human or otherwise—all bipeds anyway. 

‘ You'll have the freedom of my tobacco pouch, which is as much 
as one man can say to another. This, in case the goose-shooting 
leaves you cold in anticipation, as it certainly will in actuality. 

‘ If you have any signs of ringworm about you, bring them along. 
Then you'll get a chance to master Matilda’s specific, or all she’ll let 
out about it. She has still not confided in me, and she will either 
carry her secret to the grave or confide in you as my supplanter. I 
strongly suspect the latter. You area prime favourite. I shouldn’t 
grudge you the secret, but I believe her intention is that the hour- 
glass shall go along with it, and I promise you if you get that you'll 
never have any peace from me until you hand it over. Perhaps the 
parishioners would say they will never have any peace if you do, as 
they’ll expect to listen to sermons an hour long, summer and winter 
time alike.’ 


After some little correspondence as to the manner of his going, 
and the arrangements about a gun licence, Bede’s visit was settled, 
and the Friday night before Christmas found him one of several 
men in a smoking compartment on the L.M.S. bound for Carlisle. 
He left at one-thirty, so as not to arrive unduly early. 

He could not sleep—his mind was too active ; so when they ran 
on the downward slope through the Cumbrian country, he slightly 
raised the blind, as he was on the window side, and saw the sheep 
beginning to stir from under the splintered masses of limestone, 
dark with moisture. The trees and grass were dripping in a misty 
morning, and the rough unmortared walls stood up darkly in con- 
trast with full and foaming becks. 

At Carlisle, he had barely pushed his way through the corridor 
to the platform, when he was caught by Mr. Hatherton, in an 
enormous ulster. 

The long low lines of the shores of Solway, with the green flats 
of the marsh bordering them, struck him as extraordinarily familiar 
considering he had only been here once before, for a fortnight. 
Just so the man beside him seemed to be his most cherished friend, 
though he was hardly known as men count personal acquaintance. 

‘You can’t go back on Tuesday as you suggested,’ said Mr. 
Hatherton, when, according to himself, he was getting every ounce 
out of the ‘old scrap-heap.’ ‘I'll explain it to you. Being in 
Orders I have to behave with a certain decency, though it doesn’t 
extend to my wearing apparel—not always. If we go goose- 
shooting we may be held up until the very early morning, and we 
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have to start the night before. Now even I, though I make a cult 
of personal freedom, can hardly start to-night, and return in the 
small hours of Sunday morning, let alone the buzz of nonsense I’d 
make of my usually well-delivered and concise sermon. Likewise 
we can’t very well start on Sunday night, especially as the morrow 
will be Christmas Day. So it will have to be the night of Christmas 
Day. Timothy will go with usasa boatman. We go up on the flood 
and have to come back on the ebb, as it’s a long way. When we do 
get back you'll need a feed and a long sleep; thus you can’t catch 
the midday express, so it will have to be the night express on 
Tuesday. Will that do you ?’ 

‘ Fine.’ 

‘You won’t be too much knocked up to tackle your work on 
Wednesday ? But that’s not like goose-shooting.’ 

“It certainly isn’t,’ said Bede, laughing. 

* You agree then ? ’ 

‘When a host arranges matters so well and gives a guest the 
chance of another twelve hours in the place where he would rather 
be——’ 

‘Good, good, quite excellently said, man.’ 

After breakfast they went out, to walk over a bit of rough moor- 
land, Mr. Hatherton carrying a gun, and accompanied by a fine 
setter. Bede did not take a gun, as he had no game licence, and he 
was quite content to absorb the novelty and beauty around him. 
The snow glowed on the Lake hills, outlining Skiddaw, and showing 
it white against a dim sky. When they had crossed the small bit of 
moorland over which the Rector had shooting rights, without seeing 
anything to shoot at, he put in a parochial call in the outlying 
hamlet, and arranged for a christening a week hence. Then they 
plunged back again, across the tussocks of the moor. 

‘ They will call their infants after me,’ Mr. Hatherton explained. 
‘ This one is a girl, and they have set up the abomination of Laurentia 
—there are a dozen or more Lawrences already in my widespread 
flock. Makes me feel cheap when I hear my name bawled after 
some naughty brat. You're safe anyway; I shouldn’t suppose 
there are many Bedes in England.’ 

They sat on one of the unmortared walls on the edge of the 
moor to eat their sandwiches in the thin gleam of the wintry sun. 
It was Mr. Hatherton who talked the most. 

“I never proposed to a woman but once in my life,’ he said 
& propos of nothing. ‘And I am so grateful to her for refusing me 
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that if I had anything to leave I should leave it to her as a thank- 
offering. She is a wife now, and a mother, and every time I come 
across her my gratitude takes on what the poet called “ a livelier 
hue.” Not that she isn’t everything a wife and mother should be 
—for those who like such things.’ 

Then Bede made an effort against his own extreme sensitiveness, 
and told the tale of his married life. 

‘T shouldn’t have felt I had any right to come here again as 
your friend if that chapter hadn’t been closed,’ he ended. 

‘But she was alive when you came first ?’ 

‘You picked me up as a man might pick up a casual tramp, and 
no questions asked,’ said Bede, smiling. ‘ But the second time I 
came as your friend.’ 

Mr. Hatherton looked at him with that friendly warmth in his 
small three-cornered eyes that made Bede feel he had spoken truly. 
‘There was no need to tell me,’ he said. ‘But I’m glad you have ; 
it confirms my idea of you ; you’re just the sort of fellow who would 
do a quixotic thing like that.’ 

* Quixotic, you call it ?’ 

‘Well, wasn’t it? Who but a tilter at windmills would have 
visualised the kind of woman she was as a wife 2’ 

No more was said on the subject, and presently they went on 
to a boggy bit of land, where the Rector said he was sure of getting 
some snipe. They found no snipe, but he picked up three rabbits 
and a hare on the way back. They also saw a small covey of grouse, 
which they followed as they settled. But though they were flushed 
several times by Redet the setter, they kept always out of 
range. 

Already the afternoon sun was low as they came out on to the 
long curving road by Solway to walk home again. This road was 
in full view of the bridge almost all the way, and Bede, seeing it, 
was heartened to attempt a confidence. 

‘If you dreamed a dream so intensely vivid that you felt it to be 
of a special kind—like a vision—and then some of it began to come 
true, would you believe that it was a real vision ?’ he asked. 

‘I always dream. Yes, I believe dreams come true sometimes. 
I had an uncommonly vivid dream about a salmon one night. 
I dreamed that I went down to a certain pool under the bridge just 
as the tide was running in, and I caught a thumping salmon, a 
whacker—turned the scale at thirty pounds. I had meant to go 
out for the morning tide, but when I woke I remembered that in 
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my dream the sky was yellow over there by Criffel, and so I knew 
it must have been evening. Therefore I waited for the afternoon 
flood, and went just where I’d been in my dream, by the corner of 
the bridge there ; we’d been having very bad luck all that season, 
for the banks change, and the salmon had been going along by 
the Scottish shore, and yet I caught one just as I had dreamed. 
He wasn’t a whacker certainly, but a decent fish, somewhere 
about fifteen pounds. That was an instance of a dream that 
came true.’ 

Bede gave it up. It is impossible obviously to confide all things 
to all men, or some things to some men. 

On Sunday afternoon he asked suddenly whether he might go 
by himself to see old Matilda. The Rector laughed. 

‘You have designs on the hour-glass then?’ he chaffed. ‘Go, 
and my blessing go with you. I leave you a free field.’ 

Bede set off along the inland lane that crossed the neck of the 
peninsula. The wind was keen, and he contrasted the grey dipping 
road, as it wound between the dim hedgerows, with the picture he 
had formed of it, as he had seen it before. Then the high banks 
were abloom with fat bluebells amid feathery grasses, and the tall 
willow-herb glowed in vivid pink patches in every bend. 

He was surprised to find how well he remembered the aspect of 
the little house he sought—it was stamped on his mind as by a die. 
There it was, on the left side of the narrow country road, while 
about a hundred yards beyond, on the right side, was a small 
nondescript farm among dank trees. 

This time the old lady did not come to the door to meet him, 
but called to him to enter, and as he obeyed she sat upright in her 
chair, with one hand upraised as in benediction. 

‘I was expecting ye,’ she said. 

Feeling a little flustered, Bede dropped into a chair at right angles 
to hers. He knew instantly that her knowledge of him had not 
ended at the point he had imagined, but had progressed during 
the intervening months in his absence. There was between their 
incongruous selves a touch of that intimacy of soul which is inde- 
pendent of time. 

A long silence fell between them. Presently she spoke, looking 
beyond him. 

‘In that little bit farm up t’road I wes born,’ she said; ‘and 
the length of my days I’ve never set foot outside t’parish. I never 
had no learnin’. Book-learnin’ wasn’t of much account when I was 
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a lass; it were to go about your business and rear a family as folks 
was set on. I never went far, and I had no learnin’, yet I’ve had 
the power—yes, I’ve had that.’ 

She pronounced it ‘ poower,’ and Bede, gazing at her earnestly, 
felt that he could not gainsay it. Whence it had come to a woman 
like this, so circumscribed in opportunity, so blankly ignorant of 
the world, was an enigma, but she had it, or was the chosen vehicle 
for it. He knew this because he too had touched that mystic plane 
in which there was power without visible means. 

As if she had followed his thought she went on: ‘ You too 
maybe, you’ll have the power some day. Power in this world to 
rise high—above yourself and your own body’s likings, that’s the 
highest—it’s this world I’m meanin’; as for the other, that we’ll 
not know for a while.’ 

‘Power? I? Never.’ 

‘If an unlearned old woman like me’s getten it, what’s to hinder 
one like you ?’ 

‘But you’re good. I don’t suppose you’ve ever had an ugly 
thought or done a cruel thing, or spoken evil of anyone, or wished 
anyone dead.’ His voice trailed off and he stared at the floor 
miserably. 

She considered this dispassionately, and without any trace of 
self-consciousness. 

‘Maybe that’s true, what you say,’ she conceded at length. 
‘But it’s the way it is. I had a hard time when I was a gel, yes, 
and for twenty year beside, with my father. He suffered mortial 
bad, and I had the nursing of him all on my lone. The nights I sat 
up with him! And in the mornings, when the milking was to do, 
it was as if my very lids was gummed together with sleep. I’ve 
slept with my head into the flank of the beasts until they wondered 
what was to do, and why I didn’t gan forrard wi’ it. Dear, dear.’ 
The reminiscence was still poignant. She rocked herself about. 
‘But then came the power, and it'll come your way; I can read 
signs, and I read it in your face.’ 

‘ Never,’ said Bede with conviction. 

He had felt instantly all that this would demand ; to gain power 
meant to undergo the withdrawal of oneself from that pit of slime. 
The thing was impossible. If he had not been able to resist the 
slow suction at the time of the down-drawing, whence was to come 


the yet greater power to get back ? 
‘I could never do it,’ he said aloud. ‘Do you know what you 
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are saying?’ He asked it roughly, almost menacingly. She shook 
her smooth head from side to side slowly. 

“You and me, we know we doesn’t know; it’s because we see, 
and we see but dimly all the beyond-like, but them as sees nowt 
thinks as they can see all.’ 

When he left her, and was walking briskly homeward, outside 
the zone of her influence, it struck him what a singular conversation 
it had been for him to have with an old woman whom he had seen 
only once before. 

On the evening of Christmas Day they prepared for what Mr. 
Hatherton called the ‘ wild-goose chase.’ Bede had enjoyed every 
minute of his short stay up to then, for the Rector’s humorous, racy 
talk and his virile personality were refreshing and inspiring. 

The shooting was to be on Rockcliffe Marsh, where permission 
had been given. Rowed by Timothy and a tow-haired son, upon 
the flood-tide of evening, they landed just as it was dusk, and 
anchored the boat. The man and boy disappeared into the sur- 
rounding shadows, and the dog was left tied up in the boat, while 
Hatherton and Delaval, choosing a narrow channel in the space 
of bent grass, lay down in their mackintoshes to wait. The dusk 
stole on before the moon was up, and the sweet cold air was im- 
pregnated with the revivifying power brought up by the tide which 
threshed over the shallows continuously. 

The wild whistle of the curlews was familiar to Bede, and he was 
carried back at once into his youth when he had many a time 
heard it on the lonely flats of Northumberland. To him the 
entrancement of the expedition lay in these sounds he had so 
hungered for in the wilderness of artificial stone men call London. 
A snipe shrieked suddenly, and far overhead in the darkness a 
swish of wings told of flocks of widgeon passing by. But the 
men withheld their fire. 

The older man had no thought for anything but the matter in 
hand. His tensity was the tensity of the sportsman. 

“Mallard drake,’ he whispered, as a loud quack came out of the 
void. Then slowly, like a great golden face surprised at them, 

arose the moon, nearly at the full, and looking enormous in the water- 
saturated air. She rose steadily and grandly in a great sweep. 
You could almost see her in her royal progress growing smaller and 
more deathly white with every degree of her course. 

Then all at once came such a sight as made Bede gasp, and forget 
his fateful vision, his miserable life, and even his isolation, for there, 
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swooping down on the grass not far off, in threes and fours, with 
wings outspread, looking enormous in the moonlight, came the 
eese. 

; The two men in their shallow depression, which had once been 
a watercourse, were unnoticed by the birds, and for a moment, spell- 
bound by the beauty and weirdness of the sight, they lay stilled 
in every sinew, until Mr. Hatherton, seeing that the unconscious 
birds were swooping down nearer and nearer, and that in a moment 
more to shoot them would be mere slaughter, rose to his feet, and 
fired at some at thirty yards range. Bede followed his example. 

When the terrific noise from a hundred long throats and the 
wild air threshed by the fans of powerful wings in all directions had 
settled down again, four were lying dead, the blood dabbling from 
their sides, and one fluttered farther off. Timothy, springing up 
out of the shadows, made short work of the wounded bird, and at 
the same moment they heard frightened barks from Redet, the 
setter left in the boat. 

When they moved after their long vigil they felt how cold they 
were, as the blood began to stir in their extremities. 

‘ A sandwich or two and a pull at the hot coffee in the thermos 
will soon put that right,’ said Mr. Hatherton, stamping about. 
‘Grand, wasn’t it? Glad you’ve had such luck. The nights I’ve 
been here and never seen a feather nor even heard a distant honk ! ’ 

They started back to the boat, but when they reached it, and 
discovered the frantic Redet leaping about in it, they found it high 
and dry. They had purposely anchored it far out in the runway 
of the tide, and gone ashore in waders, but the tide had run out 
more swiftly than they had reckoned, and big as the boat was it was 
so grounded by its own weight that not the four of them could, 
with their utmost exertions, move it at all. 

‘ Just have to sit it out until the next flood-tide comes up, some- 
where in the early hours of the morning,’ said Mr. Hatherton with 
the resignation of the true sportsman. ‘ Here’s the flask. Where 
are those packets of sandwiches ? ’ 

Redet, dancing and fawning, gave the clue, for the sandwiches 
were gone, leaving only the chewed and soiled wrappings. 
‘Wretched beast! Mustard too—no wonder he gave tongue!’ 
was the Rector’s laconic comment. 

It was indeed a sorry end to the outing. It was five when they 
reached home, stiff and weary, to go straight to bed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BEpDE was dreaming that he was overshadowed by a monstrous 
goose as big as an aeroplane, which was crashing on to him, when 
he was annoyed by a persistent knocking. Turning this to fantasy, 
as one does in dreams, it carried him off to the idea of the Rector 
hammering at some part of the battered anatomy of his car, as he 
often did, and the car became an aeroplane. But as the worrying 
clank proceeded, it irritated the sleeper more and more, until he 
sat up wide awake, and shouted ‘ Come in.’ 

The Rector, who had been patiently knocking, entered fresh 
and clean shaven. ‘It’s past midday,’ he said. ‘ Lunch is ready 
when you are. Here’s a wire for you; hope it’s to say you can have 
extension of leave.’ 

A wire? How was that possible ? 

Bede took it mechanically, and was left to himself. It was 
from Mr. Hanaper, who often went to the office when all his staff 
were away. 

‘Found here wire saying Come at once Cuthbert dangerously 
ill pneumonia Dalness, take extra leave if necessary, Hanaper.’ 

Bede sat up in his rumpled pyjamas, and steadied himself under 
this terrific stab. 

Cuthbert ? When had it been sent off? Heaven knew, for 
there was Sunday as well as Christmas Day to account for, and all 
the entailed disorganisation of the Post Office. It was sensible of 
the chief to have opened it, and considerate of him to have added 
that rider. But Cuthbert? Bede took little time over his dressing, 
and when he went down with his news it took his practical host 
only a moment or so to look up trains. He could get the two o’clock 
at Carlisle, and by changing at Newcastle catch another for 
Newham, the little home station two miles from Dalness. 

The old car rose to the occasion, and deposited Bede in time 
to send a wire before getting the train, and then he lay back and 
submitted himself to the slow hours of mental torture that lay 
before him as the engine beat its way to summit level, and ran 
along by the valley of the Tyne, growing more and more foul with 
smoke until the metropolis of the northern coal-fields was reached. 
Being as he was, it seemed to him, of course, that Cuthbert was 
dearer to him than anyone in life, though he had seen so little of 
him and never received anything but coldness from him. 

He did not expect to be met at Alnmouth, which was sometimes 
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made use of from Dalness, and he was gazing down on the little 
peninsula, where the foam washed the base in the rapidly darkening 
afternoon, when the door of his compartment opened and a clear, 
authoritative voice said, ‘ It is Bede Delaval, I am sure.’ 

He faced round, overcome with confusion at his own stupidity ; 
he ought to have realised it was just as likely they should look for 
him here, because Dalness was at the apex of a flattened triangle, 
with Alnmouth at one angle and Newham at the other, but as 
Newham was some miles nearer to the house, it was generally used, 
especially in the old days. 

Thus, from the beginning at a disadvantage, he stood before Ina 
on the little platform, while a chauffeur secured his suit-case, which he 
might otherwise have left in the departing train to be carried away. 

Ina was about his own height, but, as women do, looked taller ; 
by weight she would easily have overbalanced him, particularly in 
her opulent coat of dark fur which enwrapped her from neck to 
ankle. She was smiling a little; he could see that, and his heart 
leaped upwards within him. She would not have smiled had the 
worst happened. 

‘He is better, then?’ he asked breathlessly, after a flurried 
greeting. 

“He is better,’ she assented. ‘I came to find you here as it 
really saves time when one is coming from the south. We can talk 
as we go, and I will tell you all about :t.’ 

Inside the saloon car they were free from being overheard. 
“When I wired at Saturday midday,’ said Ina, speaking steadily 
and evenly, ‘it was after a rather bad report from the doctors. 
Cuthbert has been very ill indeed. But since then he has left the 
crisis behind him, and if there is no set-back they say he should 
go on well. Of course I couldn’t have left him to come to meet 
you otherwise.’ 

Bede explained briefly why it was that he had not received the 
message sooner. He felt it to be intolerable that this smooth- 
tongued, smooth-skinned woman should be on guard between his 
brother and himself. 

There are idealists whose idealism extends solely to the past, 
and Bede was one of them. He visualised those days of boyhood 
as a veritable Paradise of fraternal affection, instead of merely being 
studded with brief glimpses of a patronising elder brother. 

‘ As it happens, it is all the better,’ Ina went on, after his ex- 
planation. ‘I do not want him to see youevento-night. In fact, 
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I have not told him I wired for you to come. I was afraid of letting 
that out, because it would have showed him how very critical his 
condition was.’ 

Just as he had thought! He would never be allowed to see 
Cuthbert without surveillance. Bitterness entered into his soul, 
and grew as, passing along by dusky hedgerows, he recognised 
where he was by the setting of a corner, the shape of a cottage, the 
mass of dark trees against the sky. They cried aloud to him: 
‘You did not recall us, but we have been all the time unforgotten, 
deeply buried in your living memory.’ With an effort, after a 
while, he asked how Cuthbert had got into such a plight. 

‘He was out hunting with the Hexham hounds one day, rather 
a long way from here, and at a slippery take-off his horse fell, and 
pitched him over its head into a stream. The poor beast rolled 
right over, and strained one of his hindquarters. When he got out 
and discovered that, instead of going to the nearest hotel, and rolling 
himself in blankets until Gibson or I could have come for him in 
the car, he walked with the lame horse to the nearest vet, and stood 
about, hearing his opinion on his condition, before going to a 
station, and coming home dripping as he was. Mad, I call it! 
Men will do these mad things. He was a little light-headed even 
when he entered the house, and calling for some brandy drank it off 
neat. That night he started shouting and bawling in delirium. It 
was terrifying. This was a week ago. It took us all we could do 
to hold him down and keep him quiet until Dr. Rentoul could be 
fetched, when he gave him a soothing draught. Cuthbert’s tempera- 
ture was high the next day, but after that he seemed to be getting 
on all right, when he suddenly developed pneumonia. By Friday 
it was diagnosed as double pneumonia, and we had French, the 
specialist from Newcastle, in consultation.’ 

‘Double pneumonia? I thought that was always fatal ? ’ 

‘That apparently is to be classed as one of the many delusions 
of the lay mind,’ she answered calmly. ‘So Dr. Rentoul says. On 
Friday evening the doctors were very grave, and as Cuthbert 
seemed no better on Saturday I wired for you, but directly after 
that he took a turn , 

Bede made a great effort, and heard the effect of it in his own 
voice. ‘ Did Cuthbert say anything about me ?’ 

She looked at him and hesitated ; it was the first time she had 
looked directly at him; while she hesitated, she snapped on the 
lights in the car, then she said, ‘ He was too ill to think of anything.’ 
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After that Bede was stubbornly silent. Of course Cuthbert had 
asked for him, but this woman was determined not to tell him; she 
had revelled in her mastery, so that she had watched his face while 
she said in effect, ‘ You are no more to Cuthbert, and never shall be.’ 

They drove up to the long, low house front, and the big door 
opened, letting down a flood of light on the shallow steps, while two 
women servants advanced to take the luggage. 

‘One of you will do, Annie,’ said the mistress of the house in 
her authoritative way. ‘ Is the master all right ?’ 

‘Yes ’m. Nurse says he’s having a beautiful sleep.’ 

So they advanced into the long rectangular hall, brilliantly 
lighted with electricity, an innovation since Bede’s time. One of 
the trained nurses came down the stairs, and two little girls overtook 
and ran lightly past her. 

To Bede’s astonishment the younger, with a broad, roguish face, 
and thick, clustering reddish-brown hair leaped straight into his 
arms. His heart opened to her. 

‘What’s your name 2’ he asked. 

* Podge.’ 

* Will you give me a kiss, Podge ?’ 

The substantial little body was pressed close against him, the 
straying hands wandered over his neck and coat-collar and finally 
clapped his cheeks. Podge looked this way and that, peering at 
those around : her mother, talking to the trained nurse, the chauffeur, 
having a word with the two girls, her sister standing by, and then 
she said coquettishly, ‘Too many peoples.’ 

Bede laughed low and joyously, and set her down as Perdita 
claimed his attention. 

‘You’re Uncle Bede,’ she began. ‘Her real name is Hilda, 
but we call her Podge. Hilda was an abbess, and probably well- 
behaved and thin; Podge is so paunchy.’ 

She used a word she had lately picked up out of one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, without comprehending its defined meaning. 

‘ Cuthbert is sleeping,’ said Mrs. Delaval, turning to him, a regal 
figure now that she had opened her coat and stood beneath the 
high lights. ‘I will let you know when he awakes, then if you will 
come into the dressing-room, you can hear him talk, and to-morrow, 
if the improvement continues, I will tell him you are here ; it’s well 
that he should not be excited to-night ; he is still very weak.’ 

So, an hour later, Bede stood, a stranger, in the dressing-room 
used by the nurse, and heard her asking the patient questions as 
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she made him comfortable, before handing him over to her colleague 
for the night. The well-remembered voice came clearly through 
the communicating door between the two rooms. It was not much 
changed, a little weak but not hoarse, and Bede found it hard to 
believe that his brother was, or had been, so ill as was said. 

The next morning, when Cuthbert had been washed and shaved, 
and was sitting up in bed against his pillows about eleven o’clock, 
his wife came into the room, She had been in and out several times 
already that morning ; now she dismissed the nurse, and sat down 
in the winged armchair close by the bed. 

‘You are getting on splendidly,’ she said with satisfaction. 
‘Soon you will be out again. I have something to tell you, Cuthbert. 
You really have been very ill, you know, and perhaps I got a bit 
panicky—at any rate I thought it necessary to send for Bede, and 

.on Saturday I wired for him.’ 

The placid look on his face, which had arisen from the absence 
of physical pain and discomfort, disappeared, and a look almost of 
horror replaced it. 

‘You have put him off, of course ? ’ he asked hastily. 

‘I could not do that, for, as it happened, he was away from 
London, staying at Bowness-on-Solway. My wire was sent on to 
him there, and he only got it yesterday, and wired in reply that he 
was on the way.’ 

“He is here ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘You meant it for the best,’ he said testily. ‘ But it was very 
ill-advised. I do not want to see Bede. He is nothing to me.’ 

Ina was glad that Bede was not in the dressing-room during 
this conversation, but she had foreseen something of the kind. She 
could not argue with a sick man, so she leaned over and kissed him 
onthe forehead. ‘Iam verysorry, Cuthbert. If I had known things 
were going so well I would not have sent for him ; but you see if it 
had been otherwise he must have come, as he would have been in 
possession.’ 

* You have not told him that ?’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 

‘The sooner he goes away again the better.’ 

‘ But as he is here you will see him, won’t you ?’ 

“I suppose I must.’ 

She hesitated, then added rather apprehensively, ‘ He is very 
sensitive, Cuthbert. Things that you and I wouldn’t mind would 

wound him.’ 
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He laughed a little. ‘Do you suppose that I don’t know my 
own brother? He always was horribly obstinate as well as horribly 
touchy. I remember once when I said something that put him off, 
—I couldn’t even remember what it was afterwards—he disap- 
peared, and the whole establishment was turned out to look for 
him. At last he was found crouched up among the cobwebs in the 
barn at the top of the great hay pike. Sort of idiot who commits 
suicide because he thinks he’s been slighted.’ 

‘ Will you see him now before Dr. Rentoul comes ? ’ 

‘ Better get it over.’ 

Ina brought Bede in and left them, but she dared not go away 
altogether. If the conversation took too sharp a turn she must be 
there to mollify and gloss over Cuthbert’s brutal meanings, so though 
she went out of the main bedroom door and shut it behind her, she 
immediately slipped into the dressing-room from the passage, and 
waited there quietly. There could be nothing that she ought not 
to hear. Unfortunately, Bede, who had ears like a lynx, heard her, 
and knew exactly what she had done, and misinterpreted it. 

Cuthbert saw before him a young man, slenderly built, but con- 
siderably filled out since he had known him. A man who carried 
himself with distinction, and looked well dressed. His dark eyes 
shone out of a deathly white face, and there was a certain rigidity 
about him that gave him dignity. 

‘Quite a good-looking chap,’ he thought, and there was more 
cordiality in his tone than he had intended a moment before. 
‘ Well, so you’ve come all the way to see me dying, and find I’m not 
going to ?’ 

He meant it as a jest, but it was a clumsy one, and bruised him 
against whom it was hurled. 

Bede took up his brother’s right hand that lay on the counter- 
pane near him. ‘ Glad of that,’ he said shortly. 

What he saw was a man who had aged considerably in the last 
few years ; there were creases round the eyes and mouth, and the 
hair had disappeared on the top of the big square head ; the colour 
had sapped away too from what there was left of it, so that Cuthbert, 
who was usually considered a handsome man, did not show to 
advantage. 

In one instant the thrill of admiring awe in which Bede had 
always held this brother of his, evaporated, never to return. 


(To be continued.) 











MY BOYHOOD WITH CONRAD. 
BY ROBIN DOUGLAS. 


ONE or two farms, a cottage here and there, orchards, fields and 
woodlands surrounded his house. Near by was the village of 
Orlestone with less than three hundred people, whilst Ashford, 
Kent, six miles distant and having fourteen thousand inhabitants, 
was the nearest town. 

Thus had Joseph Conrad secured peace in which to write. He 
knew that from the crest of a hill in front of Capel House he could 
look over Romney Marshes to that distant line of haze that was 
the sea. On clear, sunny days there would be no haze: instead, 
a sparkle of sunlight glinting on the white-capped waves. 

Conrad had to be comparatively near salt water ; and his house 
was near enough to the ocean to feel the tang of salt in the air 
when the wind swept from the English Channel and across the 
Romney Marshes. Salt spray was as wine to him. 

Three old cottages knocked into one—the rooms having low 
ceilings with oaken beams and floors that were crazily uneven— 
such was Conrad’s home at the time I knew him. 

A narrow country lane led from the main highway past Capel 
House, which was sheltered from the road by a thin plantation of 
firs and an orchard having many kinds of fruit trees. A carriage 
drive from the lane curved through the orchard to a gravelled 
place before the door. 

Originally it had been a chapel house surrounded by a moat 
before having been made into three cottages. In Conrad’s time 
the moat was dry except for one pool which was used as a duck 
pond. 

A tiny hallway just big enough to hold two people led straight 
through a latch-opened door into the dining-room. This was the 
centre of the house, and the room had three more doors, one in 
each of the other corners, doors that led to the drawing-room, to 

the staircase, and to the kitchen quarters. The light in the rooms 
came through diamond-paned windows. 

An oast-house once used for hops and now converted into a 
garage, a few outhouses for the storing of wood, coals, and so forth, 
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and a vegetable garden completed the estate which Conrad skippered 
as he would have done a ship. 

A surprising number of salt-water mariners had followed his 
lead and had taken cottages among the woods and orchards of 
Kent. These were Conrad’s neighbours, whom he would visit 
sometimes. 

The occasions when visitors came to Capel House were few and 
far between, because he did not care to have his peace disturbed 
nor his work interrupted except at his own invitation. 

This was Conrad’s home; and this was the simple country setting 
in which he wrote his stirring tales of the sea, adventures which 
were no more varied and perilous than many he had experienced 
personally. This, too, was my home for several years: years 
which I passed in an atmosphere of country surroundings and the 
salt-water flavour of Conrad’s personality. My father, Norman 
Douglas, himself a writer, could not take a small son with him 
on his travels, and had prevailed upon his friend Conrad to take 
care of me. 

I never thought to question my being at Capel House. My 
father brought me here to stay, so stay here I must. That was all 
there was to it. At the age of ten I did not know my father was a 
writer. Nor, when Conrad told me later that this was so, did 
I display any interest. 

Norman Douglas was my father—and that was all 1 knew 
about him. Soon I learnt that Joseph Conrad wrote ‘ books and 
things ’—and that was all. My real interest and deepest affection 
was for Mrs. Conrad : because she was the one who fed me. Being 
a small boy with an appetite inversely great, food had a more 
intelligible meaning and more appeal than anybody’s literary 
fame. 

As companion I had John, Conrad’s younger son. With him 
I fought, wrangled, built Meccano models, hunted for birds’ eggs, 
chased cats, robbed orchards, anddid the thousand other things 
that are so important to boys. We lived a great part of the days 
in the tree-tops armed with water-pistols, bayonets and air-guns, 
a bloodthirsty pair—just like any other pair of small boys. Our 
clothing was simple and suitable to our way of life: dark blue 
shorts made of serge, dark blue woollen jerseys, and rubber-soled 
gym. shoes. 

Mrs. Conrad encouraged us to be outdoors when the weather 
was fine. It prevented us from disturbing her husband. We 
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appeared only at meal-times—and whenever we thought the 
opportunity was good to wheedle cakes and chocolate. 

Once, that I know of, Joseph Conrad was disturbed at his 
writing. That was by the firing of a double-barrelled shot-gun 
near his window. It belonged to him. John annexed it—I pulled 
the trigger !. The consequences were unpleasant for John and me. 

As a girl Mrs. Conrad had sustained a severe injury to her leg in 
a skating accident which made her lame for life. It was while she 
lay in bed as the result of this accident that Conrad—who brought 
her flowers every day—mustered sufficient courage to ask her to 
marry him. His devotion to her at the time of their engagement was 
one that never lessened during all the years of their married life. 

Being handicapped in some measure by her lameness, Mrs. Conrad 
directed her attention to the scientific study of cookery, so that it 
became both a hobby and an occupation—one also that was 
greatly responsible for the peace and happiness of the household 
over which Conrad was the ruling authority. 

Those who have read her articles with understanding and 
appreciation will admit readily that Mrs. Conrad can cook. There 
is no doubt either that her wonderful abilities in this way were a 
great help and an incentive to Conrad. The heart is near to the 
stomach, and the brain works in connexion with the heart. 

Mrs. Conrad also typed his manuscripts for him, and those who 
are familiar with his handwriting will know that it was not an 
easy one to decipher. It was characterised by a curious jerky 
scrawl of thick and thin strokes, betraying the nervous temperament 
of the writer, a handwriting difficult to forget. Even after all 
these years I can remember it on a pile of manuscript lying beside 
his typewriter. 

It has become legendary that all authors work in their dressing- 
gowns. Actually there are few that do. Conrad did. The ringing 
of the bell to announce the serving of luncheon was the signal for 
Mrs. Conrad, John and me to take our places—and wait. Upstairs 
a door slammed. A loud ‘Da-a-amn!’ Then shuffling footsteps 
across the landing; the flip-flop of loose slippers on the staircase. 
The door was flung open and Conrad, the author, came to luncheon, 
slamming this door behind him with another ‘Da-a-amn!’ He 
wore a pair of carpet slippers, and a dressing-gown over his 
pyjamas ; a monocle that was immovable ; and probably a scowl. 
Whistling tunelessly, and with his hands stuck into his pockets, he 
shuffled round the table to take his place at the head. 
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There was no conversation. 

Mrs. Conrad served whilst her husband made bread pills between 
his left thumb and forefinger. When a number of pills had been 
rolled and flung irritably into the fireplace Conrad began to eat. 

Under the influence of his wife’s cooking he gradually became 
more human during the course of the meal, until, at the end of it, 
he crooked his finger over his nose. This trick, an unconscious 
one, meant that he was pleased. He talked. Mrs. Conrad talked. 
John and I chattered. The bread pills, tuneless whistle, slammed 
doors and similar danger signs were things of the past. We were 
all cheerful now, and he spun yarns, shouting with laughter if we 
were amused. He winked with alternate eyes at his wife if he 
related an especially ‘tall yarn’ to John and me; then shouted 
again with joy if we discovered that we had been fooled. 

‘We'll go for a drive,’ he would announce, and order the car to 
be brought around. 

A coughing and a spluttering from the engine, a roar that 
ended in a gasp of choked surprise, meant that the car was at the 
front door, brought there by the chauffeur, whose other duties were 
those of gardener, house-boy, and general handy-man. 

‘ The chauffeur ’ would stick a tousled mop of yellow hair inside 
the door. 

‘Will Oi be a-drivin’?’ he would ask. For if he drove it 
entailed the putting on of a coat, leather leggings, and a chauffeur’s 
cap—a rig-out that he thoroughly disliked. Conrad generally 
drove, enabling the youth to return to the contemplation of that 
in which his simple heart rejoiced—the smiles of the round-faced 
housemaid. 

Apart from the scramble between John and myself to sit in 
front, there was always one other incident to distinguish the 
beginning of a drive with Conrad from one with anybody else. 
That was the search for and eventual donning of a particular 
bowler hat. Only this hat would do because it was the only one 
that really fitted tightly : and this was the hat that was invariably 
mislaid. 

The household searched for it frenziedly while Conrad stood 
beside the car raving and gesticulating. Peace could only be 
restored by the finding of the hat. It was symbolical enough of 
the importance attached to a motor drive to be sacred. 

During the time I knew him, Conrad had three cars in succession : 
first a Cadillac, then a Humber, and finally a Ford. Of the first 
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I remember only that it was a two-cylinder model known in the 
family as the ‘ Puffing Billy’; of the second no memory remains, 
But the Ford was famous. Conrad had bought it second-hand 
when it was old ; and it looked worse than any possible caricature 
of a Ford. Yet it moved. This, then, was the car into which we 
would all climb to go for a drive. Conrad crouched behind the 
wheel, the sacred hat jammed on to his ears, monocle fixed as ever, 
going as fast as the car would take us—often at a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

Much as I loved driving with Conrad, I did not care to visit 
people ; secretly I was ashamed of the car. For, young as I was, 
I knew there were better cars than this ramshackle Ford. 

Negotiating the gateway into the lane was a difficult task: it 
was narrow, and the Ford, having such wide wings, could only just 
get through without scraping either gatepost. 

Across the Romney Marshes to Dymchurch was a favourite 
drive. Here Conrad would stop the car and, whilst his wife 
remained in it, walk along the sea-wall snuffing the salty breeze. 
John and I in the meantime would collect samples of the different- 
coloured sands which have made Dymchurch famous since those days. 

Joseph Conrad hated having tea in a country inn or at any 
teashop, and preferred to ramble by himself whilst we ate, rejoining 
us in time to drive us home. 

Sometimes he paid calls on friends who, like him, had given 
up the sea and settled down for the remainder of their lives. We 
even motored long distances of thirty miles or more to call on the 
captain of the ship aboard which his elder son Boris was being 
trained. When we drove it was always an adventure ; especially 
if the Ford broke down, which was not an infrequent occurrence. 
Then we would have to wait for a horse to tow us to the nearest 
garage, an indignity that Conrad resented. 

I have already said that the drawing-room led out of the dining- 
room. As Capel House was small, Conrad increased its size by 
invisibly partitioning the drawing-room into the music room, the 
library, the study, and the drawing-room. Therefore he said that 
Capel House had six reception rooms altogether—a statement that 
mystified the uninitiated, who could discover only three, no matter 
how much they searched for more. He did not bother to explain. 

He loved music, and would sit back with eyes closed when his 
wife played the piano. Perhaps it soothed his brain, exhausted 
from the strain of writing in a language that was foreign to him. 
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Perhaps music brought back to him pictures of voyages made to 
distant lands; the song of the breeze blowing offshore to fill the 
canvas of his ship. Or perhaps the soft notes of the piano would 
stir some chord of memory of sleigh-bells, the dark pine forests and 
snowy plains of his native Poland from which his parents had been 
exiled. Whatever the cause—and perhaps it was because he was 
artistic and therefore musical by nature—Conrad was at peace when 
listening to the piano. 

One morning there was an unusual visitor. Miss Jane Taylor 
was her name, I think, and she had become famous as the American 
flying girl. Those were pioneer days in aviation for men, and for 
a woman to fly was noteworthy. 

John and I were instantly captivated by her. It may have 
been her exploits in the air that thrilled our imagination; it may 
have been her American accent that intrigued us; it may have 
been that we fell in love with hereven. (Our combined ages totalled 
twenty!) Whatever it was, Miss Taylor had two fervent admirers. 
After luncheon she came for a walk with just the two of us—and our 
delight knew no bounds. It was then that I managed to score off 
John. For I was before him to discover, pick, and present her with 
a bunch of early spring violets. I was well rewarded with her 
thanks and comment, ‘ Why, they’re just too cute for words! ’ 

Having captivated us, Miss Taylor then made two more easy 
conquests in Mr. and Mrs. Conrad. After tea we went into the 
drawing-room, where the ‘ American flying girl’ played and sang 
negro songs of the cotton fields and plantations. Conrad listened, 
spellbound by the plaintive melodies of the South. 

Thus did Miss Jane Taylor leave fragrant and musical memories 
of America in this little-known corner of Kent. Whether she came 
by train or by car is a mystery to me. She arrived, she was 
enchanting, she went away. That was all. I have never seen 
or heard of her again. 

One day there was an unusual stir and bustle in Capel House. 
Maids were scurrying to and fro, the house-boy was polishing knives 
with a hitherto unsuspected energy, Mrs. Conrad was supervising 
the preparation of an elaborate luncheon, and Conrad was all dressed 
up by twelve o’clock midday! That last item alone was enough 
to indicate that something important was going to happen. Lord 
Northcliffe, the great newspaper owner, was coming to lunch. John 
and I felt disappointed; we were not interested. For Lord 
Northcliffe and his newspapers meant nothing at all to us. 
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We cheered up considerably when he did arrive in his car with 
two friends. A Rolls-Royce is always a Rolls-Royce, and as such 
was of vast interest to us. We asked the chauffeur promptly to 
show us the ‘ works ’—almost before the car had pulled up: to 
the horror of Mrs. Conrad. Lord Northcliffe was so amused, how- 
ever, that he instructed his chauffeur to tell ys all we wanted to 
know and to take us for a drive also. We were delighted: a 
Rolls-Royce . . . 

John and I had to have our luncheon in the ‘ Den ’—which we 
preferred. We prayed fervently that the five people in the dining- 
room would not eat everything that was particularly good, and 
just leave us anything. They were so long over their luncheon, 
and wasted so much time in talking and laughing! Would they 
never finish, so that we could begin? At last Conrad and his 
guests strolled into the garden to sit in deck-chairs under the trees, 
smoking cigars and drinking coffee. Conrad was in his best form, 
telling yarns and using his hands freely. Then he would throw ” 
back his head and shout with laughter—as did his guests. As for 
the younger generation in the ‘ Den,’ we ate grimly, unperturbed 
by all this merriment, only thankful that our prayers had been 
answered. One other thing remains in my memory of Lord 
Northcliffe’s visit: he wore a red tie with white spots—and I 
disliked it. 

At three o’clock the visitors left and were driven back to London 
in the Rolls-Royce that John and I so much admired and coveted. 

My father once spent a week-end at Capel House. I well re- 
member it because of an accident that befell me. On the Sunday 
morning I went bird-nesting, and fell down a tree, cutting open 
my knee to the bone. Having crawled successfully, if painfully, 
all the way home, I was beginning to cross the gravel in front of the 
house—the last lap, as it were—when I was astounded to be stopped 
by my agitated parent. Mrs. Conrad, two maids, and then Conrad 
himself carrying the leaf of the dining-room table, all surrounded 
me. I was carried upstairs and put to bed promptly, much to my 
disgust. 

My father proved to be an efficient and sympathetic nurse : 
qualities which I did not know he possessed until this time. Conrad 
was terribly concerned about me, and his wife as sweet and practical 
as she was always in an emergency. I enjoyed my accident 
thoroughly, and, except for the stitches, had a wonderful time in bed. 
These years, between the ages of ten and thirteen, were spent 
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either at Capel House or at boarding-school. I was normal enough 
to detest school thoroughly and to shed a few tears when I left. 
At this time I had a real flesh-and-blood hero. All boys have. 
Mine was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and on the few occasions 
I was with him he inspired me to follow him in his career. 

The sea! It is the hereditary calling for all boys of Great 
Britain; and my hero represented all that was best and most 
wonderful of the sea. True, I loved the dark blue uniform and 
brass buttons, and would be puzzled pleasantly by such words as 
‘ starboard,’ ‘ aft,’ and ‘ astern.’ 

Conrad must have noticed these symptoms of sea-fever in me, 
and did all he could to encou.age them. An old sailor is glad to see 
another generation eager to learn the sea-trade. 

The gravel in front of the house was familiarly known as the 
‘quarter-deck.’ Here Conrad paced, with his hand on my shoulder, 
teaching me the ways of ships. At night he would show me the 
dog-star, Aldebaran, Orion’s belt and dagger, and all the planets 
of the heavens. He explained how to steer by the stars, but this 
was more than I could grasp. I could and did learn, however, to 
tie all the knots he showed me, and how to splice ropes ; also how 
to ‘box’ the compass. Sometimes with a stick he drew in the 
gravel the chart of a river port; then skilfully conned his vessel 
through a maze of shipping to the wharf-side by the geranium bed. 
He grew so interested in his subject that ‘ make-believe’ became 
real, and I was forgotten in the excitement of clearing the stern of 
an imaginary tramp steamer that swung at its moorings too far 
into the fairway. 

On the dining-room wall there hung a picture called ‘ Off Val- 
paraiso’: a full-rigged ship with all sail set riding head-on over the 
seas. Conrad loved this picture and would stand before it pointing 
out and naming the masts and yards and every rope and block 
of her rigging. From truck to keel I soon came to know that 
ship as well as I did my ABC. Intolerant though he was of 
stupidity or delays, Joseph Conrad showed an infinite quantity of 
patience and readiness to explain when the subject was the one 
so near to his heart. The sea and ships! I can see him now, 
standing in front of ‘Off Valparaiso,’ his eyes keen under their 
heavy lids, his pointed beard wagging as he talked and explained 
ships, his broken English more pronounced through the excitement 
caused by his own sea-fever. Ships and the sea! They belonged 
to Conrad just as surely as he belonged to them. 
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And with my thoughts on my hero in the Royal Navy, I strove 
hard to master all the extraordinary details of a ship. I could not 
understand why one pole called a main t’gallant yard should have 
different names for almost every foot of its length. It seemed 
unnecessary. But such was the way of the sea, in which I had to 
acquiesce—or get out. I acquiesced. Perhaps it is not the main 
t’gallant yard at all of which I am thinking—but of that I cannot 
be quite positive. 

One day I shall buy myself a copy of that picture called ‘ Off 
Valparaiso,’ to remind me of Joseph Conrad teaching me the ways 
of his own trade. 

He told me stories of his own seafaring days. I wish that I 
could remember them now! Only one remains, and that one but 
hazily. It was somewhere off the coast of Spain, and Conrad was 
carrying contraband in his schooner. This is what he told me, if 
I recollect rightly. The schooner was suspected and chased by a 
revenue cutter, which overhauled Conrad so rapidly that he was 
forced to put up his vessel’s head and run ashore. He and his men 
then ran for safety to an inn, the proprietor of which was friendly 
towards smugglers. Tired with their useless search for the fugitives, 
the revenue officers eventually came to the inn to refresh them- 
selves. As they drank their wine they little dreamed that those 
they sought were hidden from them only by the floor under their 
boots. Conrad and his crew escaped, but it was a narrow shave ! 

At last came the time for me to begin the realisation of my 
ambitions. I was to learn my calling aboard the ship on which 
Boris Conrad had been trained. Joseph Conrad took me to London 
to be measured for the coveted uniforms, and after this wonderful 
ceremony was completed, gave me luncheon at the Waldorf. He 
treated me as a man—for I was to be a sailor. At the age of 
fourteen I had grown up! 

A final injunction from him always ‘ to pull my own weight in 
any boat’; a copy of his book ‘ The Shadow Line’ as a parting 
gift, of which I did not appreciate the significance till I read it 
some years later, and I parted from Joseph Conrad—a first-class 
deep-water sailor; a brilliant writer; a devoted husband, and a 
kind father—a man, if ever there was one. 
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THE West Highland sheep farm which I ‘ have the honour to com- 
mand ’"—occasionally with profit—has for many years held three 
or four hare-drives during the winter. These have two main 
objects: to diminish the demand which the numerous hare’s 
make on the sheep’s grass, and to provide an annual gift to all 
about the place. We would market the surplus over what are 
required for presents, but for the fact that the price procurable 
does not cover the freight. Our hares average six pounds weight, 
but the best price offered last year was one and sixpence ! 

But some who take part do so for the sport, and I myself have 
been anxious to refresh my boyhood’s impressions of the game as 
played five and thirty years ago ; for since boyhood fate has only 
allowed me a single day after hares some twenty years back. 
I remembered that some days were delightful; but I know that 
others were much the reverse. For the hare-driving sportsman 
needs stamina as well as enthusiasm; three or four times in the 
day he must spend an hour curled up motionless behind a rock ; 
and a long sit in a January wind 2000 feet above the sea could 
teach something even to folk who know Alpine or American 
blizzards. Indeed, good luck in the hazard of the day is all- 
important, for either strong wind or mist means failure, and both 
are only too frequent. 

The farm considers that, after October, hare-drives are not 
practical politics till the New Year, before which date the shepherds 
are too busy with the tups out on the hill: in October also one is 
mostly too busy ; and circumstances usually absent me from the 
district after November. However, this January did find me on 
the farm, which had had a successful drive in glorious weather 
that Christmas week when the south was snowbound. The first 
fortnight of the year was very wet and the high hare ground was 
impossible. Finally the wind shifted to the north, the hills, which 
in the wet spell had lost most of their snow, were again white, 
and the glass rose. Time was short. I plumped for a fine day on 
the 17th; wires and other agencies recruited six guns: a soldier 
on leave, the doctor and his wife, a farmer and two keepers; but 
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we lost two keepers owing to the arrival of a coal-boat, for all their 
employer’s hands and horses were required to unload the smack 
in the one tide allowed by the charter. (We beach the smack at 
high tide, and from half-tide till it rises again the coal is unloaded 
into carts alongside ; often for their last few loads the horses must 
go in belly-deep—a cold job in January.) 

Truly and well was the plan made: the five glen shepherds 
would be ready half-way up a certain hill at 11 a.m. Two or three 
others, with the pony and the guns, would meet three miles down 
the south road, whence an hour and a half and a 2000-foot climb 
would bring them to the passes right above the five. The soldier 
was to reach me at 8.45, and was to have fifteen minutes for a cup 
of coffee before I took him on in the Ford. All being thus settled, 
the result was with the weather. 

And the 17th dawned calm and frosty ; the lights of the mail- 
boat were unusually sharp as I looked out on rising. But the 
keeper was depressed; it had snowed: ‘There'll be terrable 
snaw on the taps; we'll no manach the far beat at ahl.’ I was 
sceptical, and when I asked him point-blank if we could or could 
not get through the programme before dark, he admitted: ‘I 
believe we wull.’ But the coffee had been waiting ten minutes 
before the soldier arrived, and he brought the doctor and his wife, 
who should have transported themselves; thus the Ford must 
carry eight people, two dogs, guns, cartridge bags, lunch—it meant 
two trips. It was nearer ten than I liked when we started our 
climb, and the pony, slung about with bags and gear galore, was 
behind us. 

I being considered too old, the pony was by way of carrying 
me too, but to get warm I started walking and kept ahead till 
the first top, the grand air making the long slant seem child’s 
play. We were soon in snow, full of rabbit tracks though they 
were being hard trapped——-ah, could we but get rid of rabbits 
and bracken!—the blackface sheep were thick down here where 
the ground was soft and the grass easy come by ; four hinds stood 
on a knoll and stared for minutes before trotting off; so great 
was our multitude that they—who rarely see more than one or 
two human beings together—may well have doubted that we were 
such. At last the pony caught me up and I mounted; in five 
minutes I got bogged, the pony plunged so as almost to throw 
herself, and thereafter was so nervous that she was more pain 
than gain to ride: so I walked. We were now in six inches of 
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snow, drifted in places, and the lady, leaving the track, found 
herself thigh-deep in a hole. 

And now we met the sun, that low northern sun that casts 
such tender lights on purple wood and ruddy hill, on billowy snow 
or glancing sea. No one whose knowledge of the Highlands is 
confined to summer and autumn can conceive how beautiful is their 
winter colouring. Skies can be as green as those of the Alps, and 
we have more, and more varied, cloud and mist. The grasses bleach 
pale lemon, or burnt sienna, or even bright red. Firs give the 
only green note; the rough woods of birch and oak are bluish or 
purple, larch is a light red. Save Norway or Adriatic, we have 
more and more varied waters than any coast, and on a calm day 
of frost they can be all steel, or green like the frosty sky, or can 
mirror hills and woods and snows and clouds with incredible 
delicacy and exactness. 

And then our views are so different in one quarter to the next 
--they change and develop so quickly. 1 find this frequency of 
change a chief advantage of West Highland over Alpine or other 
mountain scenery—and the Alps have no more ardent admirer 
than myself. Thus as I looked ahead beyond the immediate hill, 
I saw three or four grim peaks between and about which thrust 
rumpled mists isolating them from each other, while above them 
towered a threatening snow-cloud ; but it was.only a local threat. 
Eastwards, thirty or forty miles distant across dark lowland and 
light waters, rose a long, serrated line of pale white peaks, Cruachan 
and Nevis on their flanks, little sun upon them, their clear upper 
shadows softening into hazy glens, a few mauve flecks of cloud 
along them. 

Opposite, one saw the sound with its dark rim of snow-free 
coast ; it was a steel sheet that to the far nor’west was extremely 
pale, while nearer, green gleams of calm, or lines of quiet tide- 
flow, gave diversity. Right opposite, a narrow sea-loch broke into 
the coastline, a mirror framed in steep woods, a waft of smoke 
about its tiny village; and the hills swept up beyond it in long 
swells of shadowed white, for the sun only struck the farthest 
range of all, in the district of the ‘ Rough Bounds,’ where a long 
glow of creaminess was the brightest note in the whole scene. 
West the panorama was more distant, so less plain; it showed 
far white flecks or gleams which were isles or peaks ; the sky was 
very green between lines of dainty cloud. In two quarters many 
miles apart, piled-up cumuli were shedding blurred slants of snow 
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upon dim hills. One knew well that the highest points in sight 
were but four thousand and odd feet in elevation, but one felt 
equally that they were worthy mountains. 

I was neither alone in this feeling nor in my admiration. Mac- . 
Kenzie, fresh home from India, was in raptures that did me good 
to hear. The doctor and his wife (his professional as well as his 
domestic partner), who are as Highland as the peats they burn, 
were not less enthusiastic. They can spare but few days for the 
hill; their district is immense, and a call may come from twenty 
miles in one direction when the doctor is Heaven knows where in 
the other. In such a case Madame just leaves her babies, takes 
the old pre-war two-seater and does the job herself. What boons 
to a country like this are the wire and the motor! (as yet we have 
no ’phones). The old doctor of my boyhood, whose beat now 
supports four of his profession, who ranged the country with a gig 
and an old pony, leaving the gig by the roadside when he had to 
take to the saddle ; h* jaovements mostly unknown to his head- 
quarters, taking his ’1) nce of learning of a call—would be away 
for a week at a time, sleeping one night with a shepherd, the next 
at a laird’s, the third with a fisherman. Coming home at last, he 
would scan the waiting calls, shrug his shoulders and grunt: ‘No 
worth fashin’ with him, either he’ll be deid or else better.’ And 
to-day in our parish alone we have this pair of doctors and a 
nurse with a motor-bike ! 

We seem to be slow in reaching the hares; it was, indeed, 
11.45 when we got to the first line of posts. Mine was at a rock 
round which the snow had eddied wide, leaving a fine hollow for 
me to squat in; a plaid about the shoulders and the boulder 
behind removed that likeness to the human figure that all game 
so quickly spots. I could not see my neighbours; flattish ground 
in front rolled to a hollow, beyond which appeared a broken ridge 
some three hundred yards away. To the left a broad white flat 
stretched for a mile; along this would come the flank of the beat. 
I had an hour to wait: such waiting can be excessively cold, but 
to-day no draught reached my nook and the sun winked past the 
skirt of that threatening cloud, and was almost warming. By the 
vague blurring of the hills, you could tell that it was snowing 
from that mass, which buried the highest peak of all, and sent out 
northwards a long tongue of vapour far stronger in tone than the 
land and sea beneath it. 

During a long wait on a pleasant day one’s thoughts rove ; 
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I found myself comparing the shepherds of to-day with those of 
my boyhood. Our head shepherd (ten years older than myself 
but not considered too old to walk) has worked here all his days 
and lives now in the house he was born in; for his father was on 
the farm before him, though it was let then. So he was at those 
drives of the eighties. Old Archie, his predecessor, pensioner for 
the last ten years, was laid to rest only last week in the old burial 
ground by the sea, in the presence of most of those here to-day. 
Charlie, very frail and waxen, lives with his son and successor ; 
he was a beater twenty years ago, but I don’t know if he was here 
in 85. The son’s marriage and that of his colleague Donald were 
the first in the glen for a generation—-they are running neck and 
neck with their babies too! One hears much of the difficulty 
of getting men for these outlying hirsels, so far from shop, post- 
office, and school. When the glen babies reach school age perhaps 
these difficulties will be felt here, or perhaps we'll wangle a side- 
school for them. Was it N. who told me of the school near him 
i. 

where there were last year but ten pupils, 4 "hom six—or was it 
eight ?—were the master’s own children? Donald No II has also 
followed his father, who, too old for the hill, and nominally retired, 
still takes his turn with the youngest in the hayfield, at the 
clipping, or with the crosscut saw. The youngest out to-day will 
be Duncan’s boys, who are to follow the plough like him, and 
certainly one is to equal his father’s love of a sailboat. Really 
there’s only one stranger with us; he came from Perthshire after 
the war—but I have forgotten the keeper; twenty years ago he 
was a newcomer, but belonging to a famous family of game- 
keepers, was at home at once. The two sons here to-day (one 
learning his father’s trade, one just taken on by the farm as 
having a positive genius for sheep) were neither of them born the 
last time I was at a hare-drive. 

Well, the lure of the town has not quite depopulated our glen ; 
though it must be lonely sometimes—four or five miles from ‘ civil- 
isation.’ Yet its two ladies were both at the dance last week, 
wild night though it was; and when I asked how on earth they 
got there I was told: ‘Oh, we walked to G——, left our gumboots 
there, and had a car from the inn.’ Now the road ceases for my 
old Ford a mile short of G , even in summer, so how the inn 
car did it in the dark I don’t know. But the point is that the glen, 
as well as every other place, has money to spend on amusements. 
The old mother-in-law, who spoke no English and never had been 
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in a train, would turn in her grave at the idea of such expenditure— 
possibly because in her day dancing was anathema in many High- 
land families. 

But at last! There are hares on the far ridge. Two upright 
grey specks where before was a straight skyline; sit a moment 
to survey the prospect, then canter unconcernedly down into the 
hollow. I detect the bark of a dog, the faint call of a man. Two 
tiny flankers are visible far out on the flat. A piebald hare slips 
over the fold of ground almost in shot, but is gone asI turn. Now 
three are in sight, going easily over the snow, for which their long 
hind legs seem specially adapted. Now a pure white one is sitting 
up sixty yards away ; he moves on, and bang, bang, from next gun 
doubtless sounds his knell. Suddenly I am shivering! the sun is 
gone, and the wind has risen—it gets right inside. I have sat 
near an hour and have not fired my gun, though shots sound 
elsewhere and hares are hopping around. Sounds of the beat are 
clearer: a man is silhouetted on the ridge, his collie bounds after 
a hare that jumps up under his nose ;_ he lands in a drift through 
which he flounders with difficulty—and while I watch, a hare 
dashes past too quick for me to shoot. More dogs, a last shot 
somewhere, and the drive is over ; wecan rise, collect spoil, and try 
to warm ourselves. A failure; many hares broke out to the left 
—but we may see them again—all this time and energy has resulted 
in only five head ! 

The disgusted keeper hurries us to the next line of ‘ passes,’ 
for we are near an hour behind time. This beat is on the highest 
section of the hill; it is steep and the snow has drifted far more 
than I had expected; I struggle through one thigh-deep drift 
of solid close-packed stuff, remnant of earlier falls; I compare 
it with the airy impalpability of the fresh-fallen snow of a recent 
December on chamois ground, much to the advantage of the latter. 
The crest is very rocky and the passes are clearly defined ; 
mine looks excellent, as it commands two likely gullies. I can 
occasionally see the head of my right-hand neighbour, who, being 
a flank gun, has leave to move about and can keep warm, which 
towards the end of the drive, I could by no means do; my hands 
got so cold that I could not feel the trigger, while I fumbled horribly 
over reloading. I can see two guns to the left, silhouetted to me, 
but not to the hares, against the rocky skyline. 

Again a wait: again comes the thought of the loneliness of 
Highland life, of the efforts to enliven it : and above all, the change 
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of mind that is taking place, in this district at all events, where 
dancing has been admitted as a lawful recreation. A man who was 
once one of the straitest sect of the Free Kirk was talking to me 
lately of the amalgamation of the Churches, which is Scotland’s 
religious problem at present—though other Churches do not seem 
to take a hand in it—and opined that the building of his denomina- 
tion in our village, which has been little used of late years, would 
make a splendid village hall, our present one being both ancient 
and incommodious. Such a suggestion would have meant ex- 
communication when I was young. As to dancing, even then it 
was only the strictest Puritan who objected to it, and now I can 
think of but one or two families who still abstain from principle. 
Our dancers are good. Reels and country dances constitute four- 
fifths of the programme and they are thoroughly known. ‘ Petro- 
nella,’ ‘ Flowers of Edinburgh,’ ‘ Circassian Circle,’ ‘ Triumph ’ are 
among the best, but many others are danced ; and that which I 
liked best was the ‘ Ninepins Reel,’ which I have not seen for 
thirty years, I fear. I was lately in Glasgow for the ‘ Gatherings’ 
of two local Associations ; first speechifying, then dancing. There 
is no doubt that the village beats the City in every point of danc- 
ing ; in knowledge of steps and figures, and in style, neatness, and 
grace. The City was noisy and vulgar, the village quiet and 
restrained. There is an influential movement to reintroduce 
country and old local dances and to save them from being vulgarly 
modernised : Glasgow has far more need of this Society than we 
have. Our great movement is the Celtic or Gaelic revival, of which 
our district very warmly approves. ‘An Comunn Gaedhealach,’ 
the Highland Society, is the prime agent of this movement; it 
does a great deal to encourage Highland music and both the Gaelic 
classic literature and its very rich folklore ; and the yearly ‘ Mods,’ 
both provincial and central, are now firmly established as permanent 
institutions which attract the widest interest throughout the north 
of Scotland. No doubt the generation just grown up failed to 
learn Gaelic as a literary tongue, and though it is now actually 
taught in many schools there is a dearth of qualified teachers ; 
and it is still doubtful if An Comunn can arrest its decay as a 
spoken language, against the neutrality, often hardly benevolent, 
of many Education Authorities ; for there is a party which sees 
a bar to the material advancement of the Highlander in his study 
of a tongue confined to a small area. Yet Gaelic songs are more 
popular than ever and far more widely sung than when I was a lad. 
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I am discursive—but I won’t offend again. This drive was 
better than the first. I saw lots of hares, all apparently coming 
my way, but either they passed up the far gully just out of range, 
or at a point sixty yards short of me they disappeared in a hollow 
and I knew no more of them till I saw my neighbour rise, aim, fire ; 
then sometimes I saw a hare rolling down the hill. The beat 
produced thirty-six, of which my share two! It was half-past two: 
we could spare but fifteen minutes for lunch, which the pony-boy 
had spread out ready. The lady, the seventeen men and lads, the 
mare, the eight or nine dogs, the forty-one hares laid out in the 
snow made a fine group; hares mostly white, a few piebald or 
brown, some greyer than others. If rabbit skins are worth such 
money, why can’t we make a fortune out of white hares ?—their 
fur is as soft as soft. 

The game was slung in pairs on the pony—they weigh from 
five to seven pounds apiece, so the load must have approached 
twenty stone. The lad went home with it; we struck off for a 
new line, at a curious outcrop of rocks known as the ‘ Rocks of 
the Old Gnome.’ (We have very nice names here; I looked 
to-day over the ‘ Knolls of the Fairy Hounds,’ and across at the 
‘Loch of Green Women’: 2.e. Fairies.) The third beat was fairly 
successful, some thirty hares being bagged ; one gun had thirteen. 
I fired no shot. The wait was long and as the frost grew keener 
I became very cold. But the colouring was more beautiful than 
ever, over the great spaces to the Rough Bounds. The sun was 
quite gone ere the finish, but throughout the sunset the level light 
was more than brilliant. The eastern peaks were creamy gold, 
the sea glittered, the greens of the horizon sky were more intense, 
and everything grew golden. The middle distance—two miles— 
sharp blue shadow and glowing snow, was beautiful against drab 
lowland already dusk : in the east the yellow moon was up before 
we reached the last stand to which the keeper hurried us the moment 
the hares were gathered; he pointed out a rock to one, a cairn 
to me, and swept the others off to line across the broad ridge from 
round whose end the shepherds would presently converge on us. 
It was a quarter to five when I reached my post, an hour when 
shooting should be impossible. But to-day the western glow still 
lit the snow about me, while beyond the gun whom I could dimly 
see sixty yards away, the full moon poured long beams across a 
void that might be water, island, or mountain, and shone silver 
on one narrow streak of sea. Hares came both ways; I had quite 
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a bit of shooting, and felt rather than saw when I had stopped my 
game. The last shot was fired at a quarter past five, for the 
shepherds came along quickly. Then each of the glen contingent 
received his two hares, and with hearty good-nights the parties 
separated : ours for the three miles happy trudge downhill in the 
moonlight, with every man and the lady carrying one or two or 
four hares; soldier, doctors, and myself in full contentment with 
the perfect day. The farm was content, too, but the keeper knew 
that we should have had a hundred instead of the actual seventy- 
seven head had the first beat gone right, and had we had half an 
hour’s more daylight. Finally came the reckoning in the ‘ square’ 
at the farmstead; each gun gets three, each beater two (less 
where two or more from one family). Six for me; to-morrow 
I and the keeper with his book of records, and a bundle of labels, 
and the Ford car, will dispose of what are left. And the keeper 
has already secured his guns for the final drive next week. 


A. D. G. G. 


THE RESTING MERCURY. 
BY EDWARD SNELSON. 


WHEN once between the earth and sky 
You ran too early, on a hill 

You let the distance catch your eye, 
And sat and stared as young lads will. 


But you were seen by one, they say, 
Who kept the glory of his eyes 

And took it home: and now you stay 
Resting in bronze for centuries. 


And we whose race is all to run 
Watch your half-melancholy air, 

And wonder, when our travelling’s done, 
What we shall see that makes you stare. 
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FOR TEN’S SAKE. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


I. 


Ir was Easter Day. 

Under the feet of the watcher on the Hill of Burial the earth 
suddenly shook, quivered for a moment as might one in a nightmare, 
and then slowly subsided. 

Mevr, the Hell-Gate of the East, lying asleep in the afternoon 
heat, scarcely stirred from its siesta ; since its foundation in the 
days of Asoka as a meeting place of the Central Asian caravans it 
had known the shocks of minor earthquakes. Like an obscene, 
sated animal it sprawled under the vacant grey eyes of the watcher. 
The heat-haze shimmered above it ; northwards, its streets straggled 
towards the dim bulking of the Kablurz Beg ; westwards, across the 
dun tundra, wound the white track to Persia and far Iraq ; east- 
wards, another caravan route vanished on the horizon towards 
Baluchistan. 

As so many streams they seemed, these roads; streams flowing 
into the dark cesspool of Mevr and emerging from it—cleansed. 
Behind, in the City of the Plain, the caravans left their floating 
scum to fester and reek under the brassy noonday sky, under the 
sickened stars, under the seemingly endless patience of God. .. . 

The vacantness vanished from the eyes of the watcher: they 
blazed with the hatred of the fanatic, the monomaniac. A tall, 
gaunt figure, he rose from beside the dark mound where he had 
been crouching, and outzeached thin, clutching hands. 

* How long, O Lord ?’ 

So, for a moment, he stood, threateningly, weird in his shabby 
black, a prophet of wrath above Mevr. Then the dullness returned 
to his eyes ; his glance grew wandering and fell on the mound at his 
feet. Suddenly he dropped to his knees; in his throat came a 


dry sob. 
‘Oh, Dick, Dick! Mevr might have spared at least you... . 
Janet it took, me it will take, but you——- Oh, my son! ... ’ 


Farther up the Hill of Burial two grave robbers, Abdul Khaled 
and Osman the Nameless, had also been squatting on their haunches 
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and looking down on Mevr. The cry of the man below reached their 
ears and they peered down at his black-coated figure. Then 
Osman (who was nameless in that, being a Turk, he was known 
merely by a contraction of Osmanli) spat expressively and 
contemptuously. 

‘It is the Englishman, the mad hakim, making prayers by the 
grave of his son.’ 

Abdul grunted. He was a soured man, for their day’s work had 
so far disgorged nothing of value—not even a skeleton hand bearing 
ating. In’sh allah! the greed of relatives these days was growing 
to unbelievable bounds, so poorly were kindred disposed of. The 
mad hakim did not interest him, except professionally. 

‘ The grave of this son of his may contain some trifle of value,’ he 
suggested. 

The Nameless One shook his head. ‘ No unbeliever buries even 
a brooch with his dead. Did we not but yesterday spend two hours 
over the resting place of that accursed Russian pig—may his bones 
poison the jackals who have since doubtlessly come to scrape them, 
seeing we did not fill in the pit!—and find nothing’? He rose up 
wearily, a burly brute, bestial faced, with squinting, red-rimmed 
little eyes. ‘ We'll seek a night’s lodging at Miriam’s. Eh ?’ 

The fat Abdul had uttered a sudden gasp of pain. Now, 
clutching at his side, he rolled over on the turf. Then he tore some- 
thing from the dirty djibbeh which enveloped him and flung it a 
yard or so away. Osman saw hit the ground a small green viper, 
yellow underneath upturned, broken-backed, writhing. 

‘Allah! Itis the end.’ Abdul began to beat the ground with 
his feet and suddenly composed himself and drew a knife from his 
belt, for it is better to die by the bite of steel than the slow virus of 
the green-backed viper. Osman tore away the knife. 

‘Wait. I will call the hakim.’ Forthwith, waving his arms, 
he shouted down the hill to the far, black-coated figure. In a little 
the latter stirred, stood upright. Down the windless air was borne 
Osman’s shout. 

‘Haste, effendi. My brother has been bit of the yellow 
scorpion ! ” 

For a moment the old man, who had once been Richard 
Southcote, M.D., stared up at the gesticulating Turk. Then 
returned to his eyes the same light as had been there when he had 
risen and threatened Mevr. He laughed, laughed aloud, ringingly, 
unemotionally, so that Osman dropped his arms and stared, and 
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presently saw the hakim deliberately turn his back and walk down 
the hill towards Mevr. From the ground Abdul groaned. 

‘Give me the knife, Nameless.’ 

The bestial-faced Turk stared down at his fellow-scoundrel. 
His hands began to shake. Then, abruptly, he dropped by Abdul’s 
side and tore away the stained djibbeh. His intention was evident. 
Abdul shrank away. 

‘Fool! Not that! Itis death!’ 

The Turk’s great hands gripped him. ‘Peace! I drink worse 
poison every day in the Street of Ten!’ 

With that, he bent his tremb!ing lips towards the little oozing 
incision on the brown hide of Abdul the grave-robber. 


II. 


As the mad hakim entered Mevr from the Hill of Burial, the 
foetid city began to stir to life. Ina narrow alley beggars squabbled 
querulously, stealing the chance alms dropped amongst their blind. 
The old man passed unseeingly amidst the sprawl of diseased, 
wasted bodies. In front he heard a shouting and commotion and 
the beat of a little drum. Coming to the great bazaar of the Suq es 
Iraq he was in the midst of a familiar scene. 

A caravan—lines of laden, dusty camels and thirstily vociferous 
drivers—had newly arrived from Bokhara. The dust arose in 
clouds, babel of many tongues filled the air. From the nearby 
streets the vile things which had once been women were already 
flocking into the Suq. They mingled with the caravan drivers. 
One, a ragged harpy with a shrill voice, Southcote saw wheedling 
at a black-bearded camelier, already drunk and sitting, cup of 
arrack in hand. Suddenly, with an insane ferocity, the ruffian leapt 
to his feet and smote the woman a blow that cracked her jaw. She 
fell with a scream of pain, and wild guffaws of merriment broke out. 
Loudest of all laughed the two Persian gendarmes who patrolled the 
bazaar. The camelier stared vacuously down at the woman... . 
It was, set against its background of heat and dust, a scene that 
might have been filched from hell. 

The old man looked about him with smouldering eyes. Slowly 
he made his way towards the centre of Mevr. Presently he found 
himself passing by the entrance to that which stank in the nostrils 
of even the City of the Plain—the entrance to the vile Street of Ten, 
a loathsome resort of thieves and murderers, where were practised 
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unnameable vices of which even Mevr talked under breath, where 
no gendarme had ever dared patrol, where of a morning the knifed 
and rifled bodies of the night’s victims were flung out into the 
reeking gutters of sunrise, whence, two years before to a day, 
young Dick Southcote had been brought, a bruised and lifeless and 
dreadful thing, to his father’s house. 

As Southcote passed there stood by the entrance to the Street 
of Ten two whom he—and, indeed, all Mevr—knew by repute. 
One, pock-marked, lithe, white-clad, was a murderer who killed 
openly, with bravado, who sold the services of his knife to any who 
sought them ; the other, Selim of Damascus, was a spy of the desert 
robbers, warning them of unarmed caravans, sharing in the loot of 
massacred trains. 

Yet in Mevr they went scatheless. No gendarme dared lay 
hands on those whom, it was openly rumoured, the Governor 
himself had hired upon occasion. Indolently, insolently, they 
lounged in the hot afternoon sunshine. About them, from the cotes 
near by, pigeons wheeled with a blue flirr of wings. 

Two horsemen, Europeans both, came trotting past the entrance 
to the Street of Ten. To the lounging scoundrels they nodded, 
under the pigeon-cloud ducked. Then in front of them, disappearing 
up a side street, they caught a glimpse of the bent figure of 
Southcote. 

‘The old man has been visiting his son’s grave.’ It was the 
short, burly man who spoke. He was the German Consul, not 
long transferred from Alexandria, but finding Mevr congenial and 
reminiscent of East African days. 

‘ Then he has been visiting the foulest spot in Mevr.’ The thin, 
debauched-looking Greek in white ducks who was known as ‘ Mitri ’ 
called himself a doctor, and had a reputation so unsavoury that the 
German raised amused eyebrows at his remark, looked after South- 
cote with a twisted grin. ‘Poor fool! And to think, Herr Consul, 
that that crazed Englishman had once a European reputation! ’ 

‘So?’ The German was indifferent. He had pulled out his 
watch, looked at it, and was now mopping his moist forehead. 
*Twixt his horse’s ears ‘ Mitri’ was surveying Mevr with the 
owlishness of one unsoberly reminiscent. 

‘European. He was “ Earthquake” Southcote. In Italy and 
Syria he spent years in seismological studies, was decorated by the 
English Society, and was famous. These things I know, for I 
learned them from his son.’ 
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‘Ah yes, the son.’ The German, newcomer though he was, 
had heard something of the Southcote story. ‘ And how came this 
—Academician and his son to Mevr ?’ 

‘Because this place is in the Central Asian earthquake belt. 
The Doctor Southcote came to study it, and brought his wife and 
son, who was a boy of eighteen. The wife died of malaria six 
months after they came. Though a scientist, the old Southcote 
was a Calvinist with a God waiting round the corner ready to be 
unpleasant. In such manner he took the death of his wife. Six 
months after that, when his son was killed, he became a madman 
and now abides in Mevr he knows not why.’ 

“You knew him once ? ’. 

* Mitri’ stared unwinkingly ahead. ‘Iknewtheson. Pfuu!... 
Me the old Southcote looked on as a native, and hated me on some 
Old Testament authority ; me he considered an evil influence on 
his son.’ 

The German chuckled greasily. ‘Mitri’ abruptly reined up 
his pony. They had come to the Midan. The Greek pointed 
leftwards. 

“You will be late for your festa, Herr Consul. And the 
Governor’s desires are his belly’s.’ 

* Auf wiedersehen.’ 

* Auf wiedersehen.’ 

‘Mitri’ slowly rode down the rightward wall of the Midan. 
An ‘evilinfluence’? He ? 

Something dreadful came in his face. Then, with a twisted 
grin, he looked down at his shaking hands—the hands which had 
strangled the life from out Dick Southcote. 


III. 


Coming towards the tumble-down native house which he and 
Janet had furnished three years before, the mad hakim encountered 
Ahmed, the water-seller and scavenger. The latter was slinking 
along in the gutter in his usual fashion. Though it was late in the 
day, his bleared eyes were of a habit fixed on the ground, for from 
the pockets of such numerous drunkards as speckled the early 
morning gutters of Mevr he gathered the wherewithal to augment 
his scanty legitimate earnings. At the old Englishman’s approach 
he glanced up swiftly and shiftily. Dull, tortured eyes met dull, 
evil ones. Upon his thigh Ahmed made with two crossed fingers 
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an obscure sign—the age-old sign wherewith the East wards off 
the evil eye. 

Southcote’s face twitched unhumorously. Ahmed was well 
known to him. He paused in the doorway and looked after the 
scavenger, broodingly. Impersonated in the foul carrion-grubber 
was Mevr itself... . 

Entering from the street, he made his way to the room which 
was study, laboratory, and dispensary in one. The dingy walls 
showed streaked with a steamy damp, the furniture was ragged 
and thick with dust, for, beyond seeing to meals, the old Iraqi woman 
who acted as housekeeper did nothing. Southcote laid aside his 
hat, sank into a chair by the window, and there, upright and still, 
sat staring bleakly and unseeingly. Minutes went by. On a ledge 
of the window which tunnelled the thick wall a golden-eyed lizard 
flittered to and fro. The house was utterly quiet. 

Presently Southcote moved. Under his heel something 
crunched. He glanced down and saw that the floor was strewn 
with broken glass. Then, catching a glimpse of a broken photo- 
frame under the table, he bent, gaspingly, and picked it up. It was 
a photograph of Dick, shaken from a ledge by the recent tremor. 

Beside it, flung to the floor by the same cause, was a small, 
black-bound book. That Southcote let lie. With thin, unsteady 
fingers he smoothed the crumpled cardboard of the photograph. 
From a narrow, slatted window the sunlight streamed in and dappled 
the pictured face of the boy who lay beneath the mound on the Hill 
of Burial. Over the youth and freshness and the gladness in the 
young eyes the mad hakim sat and yearned, as a thousand times 
he had done. Dick, the strong, the light-hearted, his murdered 
ee 

Two years to a day since the murdered lad had been carried 
into this very room: two years to a day since that black morning 
when something inside.his brain had seemed to crack as he called 
down God’s vengeance on the City of the Plain. Certain of its 
coming, certain of the doom that would fall on Mevr, he had ever 
since waited, his hatred of the foul place growing upon him month 
by month so that he shunned the native populace and the moving 
scum of the caravans, refusing help to the hurt even when they came 
to his door begging it. Never dependent on practice for a livelihood, 
he avoided even the few whites of Mevr because of that otherness of 
purpose for which he knew that God had designed him. 

Once, when Kuchik Khan was sweeping down from the north 
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with his army raised on Soviet gold, it had seemed to Southcote— 
unconsciously grown Eastern, un-European, a fanatic at once 
egotistic and sublimely selfless—that the hour was nigh, that in 
fire and rapine was God about to cleanse the earth of Mevr as once 
before He had cleansed the world with the sword of Tamerlane. 
But Kuchik’s army had melted away, and Mevr breathed again, 
and Southcote, with vacant, staring eyes, had climbed the Hill of 
Burial and looked to the skies and prayed for even such patience 
as God’s own... . 

But now, sitting with the crumpled photograph in his hand, an 
aching misery came upon him. He was only the mad hakim, 
dreaming a dreadful vengeance, living an insane hope. Of Dick 
was left nothing more than the captured beauty of his pictured face. 

Upon that face he had never noted—as any stranger would at 
once have done—the heavy, sensual mouth, the contraction about 
the eyes which, spite the youthfulness of the latter, spelt viciousness, 
To the father they were the eyes of murdered hope, staring 
unavailingly, in a black world that knew not retribution. 

It was the first moment of doubt within Southcote’s last two 
years, and, in the instant of it, the ground shook under his feet. 
Upon the floor the little pieces of glass danced: the walls groaned 
ominously : a cup fell and smashed. 

It was the second tremor within an hour. 


IV. 


Into the eyes of the mad hakim had come an unwonted interest. 
Now he laid aside the photograph and rose to his feet. From the 
table he picked up a box of matches, made his way from the still 
quivering room, turned to the left, descended a flight cf stone stairs. 
On a landing some eight feet below ground-level he stopped by the 
entrance to a small doorway and lit a candle which stood on a 
stone ledge. 

The door opened easily at his touch. The candle lit up the 
smaller cellar of the house. In one corner was a chair and table ; 
in the centre of the recom an instrument embedded in the floor, 
held down by iron clamps, and rearing itself up, a cluster of thin 
glass rods, to a graded aluminium dial and pointer. 

The Southcote Seismometer is a scientific toy, a mathematician’s 
dream gone astray in the realisation. In seismological works its 
possibilities are constantly referred to and its absolute unreliability 
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demonstrated. Asaninstrument the purpose of which is accurately 
to gauge and foretell a many hours distant earthquake it is 
recognised as a magnificent failure. 

Yet there, in front of the old man in that stifling cellar in Mevr, 
was that seismologist’s dream, the Improved Southcote, standing 
as it had been left on the day of its first installation, exactly two 
years before. 

Candle in hand, Southcote approached it. Every day—single 
surviving habit of the one-time scientist—he came down into the 
cellar to clean the mechanism and make readings. Mevr, situated 
as it was, seldom failed to register some forthcoming or passing 
tremor. On the twelve gradations of the dial the pointer more 
often than not hovered between zero and one. 

Southcote flecked some dust from off the instrument, and then 
bent to read it. 

The pointer quivered above nine. 


V. 


For a moment, after his first amazed start, the old man was 
merely the scientist, calm and deft. He tested the apparatus, 
searching for flaws, altered gauges, diminished the mercury pressure 
in one of the long glass rods, and then changed back again to normal. 
Promptly, with the last move, the pointer swung again to nine. 
Then it began to creep up the dial towards ten. .. . 

And then, equally suddenly, the scientist died in Richard 
Southcote. Realisation smote him like a breath of fire. Back to 
his eyes flashed their uncanny glow, only with it was now triumphant 
assurance as well. 

Mevr was doomed ! 

In less than an hour, uprising out of the earth, its fate, swift 
and awful, would leap upon it. Richard Southcote’s prayers had 
been answered, his faith and his patience justified. Far in the 
bowels of the earth an awful force, more stupendous than that of 
the San Francisco earthquake, was minute by minute gathering to 
rise and smite and utterly blot out in torrents of falling masonry and 
crashing landslides the Hell Gate of the East. 


VI. 


Quietly the mad hakim left the cellar and went to the room 
above. There his preparations were simple. Alone of Mevr had’ 
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he been warned, alone knew of the impending doom. And from the 
Hill of Burial he would watch, as, ah God! how often had he 
watched and prayed, that doom overtake it. 

He picked up his hat, glanced round the bare, dismal room, and 
turned, God’s witness as he knew himself, to leave the house and 
Mevr forever. Then his eye fell on the book which had lain on 
the floor beside the photograph of his son. 

It had been Jenny’s Bible. He picked it up, mechanically 
seeking to re-set it in its shattered binding, to smooth its soiled 
edges. As he did so, with a strange deliberation it opened in his 
hands. 

‘Peradventure there be fifty righteous men within the city. 
Wilt Thou also destroy and not spare the place for the fifty righteous 
men that are therein ? 

“,.. And He said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ 

Outside, through the drifting heat-waves, came the droning 
purr that was the voice of Mevr ; within his house the mad hakim 
stood and re-read of the mercy promised to another City of the 
Plain. 

‘,.. And He said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ 

If there should be ten righteous men in Mevr--— 

Suddenly Southcote’s ringing laughter cracked the silence. 
The Bible, hurled against the wall, showered the floor with flimsy 
leaves. . 

Underfoot, in Mevr, and for the third time that afternoon, the 
ground shook. 


VII. 


It was near sunset. Out of the east the massing clouds drove 
swiftly towards the City of the Plain. A thin wind blew. 

Through the deserted Suq es Iraq a mule clattered. Its rider 
was an old man with smouldering eyes. Squatting in an alley-way 
were two beggars, and one of them leant out to peer after the 
rider. 

‘God! Saw you the mad hakim? His face——’ 

“I see only the sky,’ said the other, uneasily. ‘There is death 
in it.’ 

Upon the foulness of Mevr, in its brutal pleasures and its jaded 
vices, began to descend some such feeling. A strange quiet held the 
city. And overhead, steadily, unwonted storm-clouds massed. 
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Hastening from the doomed city to the Hill of Burial, the mad 
hakim looked down the street towards the Southern Gate and saw 
it thronged with the stalls of the afternoon’s chaffering. The way 
was blocked. 

Southcote pulled up his mule. One other way out of the city 
remained for him to take—through the street unvisited and loathed, 
the place where his son had been murdered. Was it not fitting that 
he should pass through there ? 

At the thought he shuddered and turned his mule. Then he 
glanced up at the sky. He must hasten. 

Right down through the narrow opening he drove his mount, 
betwixt open cesspools, under the evil lower of overhanging, 
crumbling balconies. And then, above his head, in Persian in the 
Arab script, he read an ancient inscription : 


THE STREET OF TEN. 


VII. 


What was that? Some dim association of the numbers clashed 
in his mind. He half halted the mule, and the beast, clumsily, 
swung to one side--— 

“Curse you!’ 

The mad hakim looked down. Almost under the mule’s feet 
sprawled a naked brown child. Its mouth was open, its eyes 
pierced upwards a surprised terror. ... Came a stamping of 
unshod feet in the dust, a lean arm outreached, and the brown mite 
whisked away. Ahmed the scavenger, weeping salvage in his arms, 
and cursing with the resourceful obscenity of the East, glared up at 
Southcote. 

Dazedly the old man met his eyes. Within his brain, as at the 
stroke of a bell, he heard some voice count. 

‘One!’ 

The mule plunged on. The street twisted leftwards. On the 
sidewalk a man and woman moved lurchingly. 

An everyday sight in the tainted city; some woman of the 
streets leading a victim to her house. Yet, passing, it seemed to 
the mad hakim that somewhere, before, he had seen those 
two—— 

An unnameable impulse made him look back. The man was 
the black-bearded camelier of the Suq es Iraq: the woman, she 
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whom Southcote had seen him fell to the ground. Came the 
rulfian’s shamed voice : 

‘ Courage, little sister. I will not leave you.’ 

And again, within Southcote, spoke an unknown voice : 

‘Two!’ 

With the mad hakim rode some haunting presence. Up to the 
sky he looked again. The sun had vanished. The overhead wind 
was a thin scream. A lowering greyness had fallen on Mevr. Far 
thunder rumbled. From the path of the mule a strange group 
arose and staggered aside. 

It was a man, bent almost double under the inert body of 
another. Southcote pulled his beast up, heard a voice that was not 
his own question : 

‘ What ails the man ?’ 

From under the weight of the Turk, Abdul the grave-robber 
looked up at the Englishman with red-rimmed eyes. 

‘He is my brother. I was stung of a viper. You would not 
come when he cried your help on the Hill of Burial. He sucked the 
poison from my wound. Now he dies.’ 

Haggardly the old doctor stared. Within him, ever since 
entering the vile stew where his son had been murdered, had arisen 
an awful doubt. Now it clamoured in his brain. Ahmed, the 
camelier, these grave-robbers—— 

Crash ! went the thunder. For a moment, blindingly, a dagger 
of fire quivered down the Street of Ten. Southcote’s terrified mule 
bucked and clawed at the air... . 


IX. 


When he came to himself he seemed to be peering through a red 
mist. In his back was a terrible pain. He tried to move and lay 
unmoving. 

The red mist cleared. A crowd of faces were peering down at 
him. The mule had flung him violently against a great corner 
stone. 

He tried to moisten his lips ; failed ; made a desperate effort to 
sit up; lay still....And then, yet seeing clearly, hearing 
distinctly, he understood. 

Paralysis. Death. 
And upon his tortured brain at the thought, wearily, there came 
great peace. 
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X. 


In Damascus, twenty-three years before, a querulous old man 
had died, cursing the son who had disgraced his name, and who 
stood by his bedside, dry-eyed and scornful, to the last. In life 
the old man had availed little ; in death he left a memory that had 
consequences unguessable. 

Through the crowd Selim of Damascus pushed his way and 
knelt by the side of the mad hakim, and gathered him in his arms. 
As he strained to lift the limp body, one touched him on the shoulder. 

‘TI will take his feet, brother.’ 

It was Ali, the murderer-bravo. 

‘For be is old, Selim.’ 

Together they lifted him. Homeless themselves, they looked 
around them doubtfully. Then a woman’s voice called near by. 

“In here.’ 

In the doorway of a house of shame stood a weary-faced woman, 
beckoning. Overhead the thunder rumbled as Selim and Ali bore 
the body of Southcote into the dark entrance of the house of Miriam 
the harlot. She guided them down a corridor into a large room 
where, on a bed, another woman lay moaning and fever-flushed. 
The heat of the place was stifling. 

At a table a man was pouring a dose from a medicine bottle. 
He looked up. Miriam nodded. 

‘I bring another, “ Mitri.” He was thrown by his mule.’ 

She motioned to the two men. Southcote they laid on a pile 
of rags which did duty as another bed. Miriam knelt behind him 
and raised his head. ‘ Mitri’ came across the room, halted suddenly, 
stood swaying unsteadily. 

“My God! Southcote ! ’ 

So, for a minute, ‘ Mitri’ standing as if petrified, Selim and Ali 
lingering in the doorway, the harlot kneeling, weary-faced. Then, 
drunkenly, ‘ Mitri’ spoke. 

‘Do you know who this is, Miriam ?—The father of Anah’s 
seducer ; the father of the thief who ruined the daughter whom you 
reared to be other than you are; the father of the man who made 
your daughter—that.’ He pointed to the wasted woman upon the 
bed, and ceased, and swayed a little upon his feet. 

Outside the lightning flashed. Miriam looked up with weary, 
unchanging eyes. 

‘I know it is the mad hakim—the father of Dick, whcm you 
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killed because always have you loved Anah and I prayed you to do 
it. But our hate helped nothing, friend. Anah dies, remembering 
only the dead lover whom she tried to save. . . . You must help 
this old man. And God will judge.’ 

By the side of the Englishman ‘ Mitri’ knelt unsteadily. As he 
did so the old eyes opened, and slowly from them a tear trickled 
down the still face. 


XI. 


A living soul in a dead body he had lain, the while blinding 
revelation came upon him. Dick, the son for whom he had cursed 
Mevr—Dick, a seducer and thief; Dick, righteously killed by the 
drunken ‘ Mitri.’.. . 

For a little, listening to their voices, that alone had been upon 
him, and bitter as death was the taste of the knowledge. And 
then, printed as in letters of fire across his vision, he saw the passage 
in Jenny’s Bible; 

‘ Peradventure there be fifty righteous men within the city. 
Wilt Thou also destroy and not spare the place for the fifty righteous 
men that are therein ? 

‘ ,.. And He said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ 

Blindly, blasphemously, he had rejected what was surely a 
command. Righteousness? Who were the righteous? Who, 
in the shadow-show of life, might lift him a light whereby to judge 
and condemn his fellows? Yet he, vengeful and hating, had done 
so, the while the harlot and the thief, the drunkard and the murderer, 
reached to unguessed heights of pity and forgiveness, heroism and 
shamed kindliness. . . . 

Righteousness? As a silver thread he saw it now, winding 
through the lusts and cruelties, the filth and crime of every life in 
Mevr. And of Hope and Faith and Charity was it woven. Before 
him he saw the scavenger, the two grave-robbers, the camelier, the 
murderer and the thief, ‘ Mitri,’ Miriam, Anah—those in whom, 
unguessed of him, had lain the seeds of righteousness—passing in the 
vomiting doom of Mevr, the doom of which he alone had been 
warned, the doom he was helpless now to avert. . . . 

Was that God’s will? Upat‘ Mitri’ he stared, and remembered 
that voice which had counted within himself as he witnessed the 
unguessed heroisms of the Street of Ten. Surely he heard it speak 
again.... 
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Kneeling beside him, they saw the sweat start out on his fore- 
head, heard him breathe as one in a nightmare, saw the glare in his 
eyes. Then, with an awful effort, he sat upright, heedless of their 
attempt to restrain him. His head swam. 

For an awful fear had suddenly gripped him. Was his vision 
false? By some new law other than that which had doomed the 
Cities of the Plain could righteousness indeed be reckoned ? 

Aloud, in the stifling room—desperately, with sudden inspiration 
—he began to count. Ten righteous ... From Ahmed the 
scavenger to the murderer of his son . . 

.. . [f there should be but Ten. . . 

And there were but NINE. 

Again, peering round the dusking room, he counted. Then, in 
the shadows about the doorway, between Ali the murderer and 
Selim the thief, he saw stand for a moment One whom he had never 
known, One with bleeding hands and feet and hidden face. 


A quarter of an hour later the bells of warning clanged out over 
Mevr, and from house to house the watchmen cried the message 
brought to the Governor from a brothel in the slums. Out into the 
safety of the plains and the falling dusk of that Easter Day, just 
as the first tremors of doom shook the City of the Plain, streamed the 
multitudes of fugitives. 

And through the multitudes a murderer and a thief, two of 
those reckoned in the sum of the righteous Ten, carried Southcote 
to safety. 











ECCENTRICITIES OF ENGLISH DRESS. 
BY M. LAWSON-TANCRED. 


Man is the only animal that Nature has left unprovided with 
apparel. Having endowed him with the power of exploiting 
his fellow creatures in this respect, she has then left him to take 
care of himself. And he has not been slow to avail himself of his 
opportunity. Furs, feathers, hides, and wool have served as the 
wherewithal to cover his body, and equally to embellish it. 

Unlike the beasts of the field, civilised man—at any rate in 
Western countries—has never contented himself with an unchange- 
able appearance. He varies his modes, and desires novelty and 
variety in his bodily attire. In an age when little changed, and 
domestic customs were almost stationary, we find new vogues in 
dress following one another in constant succession. How such came 
about it is hard to conceive, in view of the difficulties of publicity 
and mutual intercourse. In the dark ages, communications between 
countries, and also within them, were frequently slow and difficult, 
yet our mediaeval ancestors of the more prosperous classes would 
keep themselves abreast of the fashions on the Continent and follow 
in their wake. 

In Tudor times the fashionable world imported its ideas from 
Spain. The craze for fantastic figures was prevalent there, so 
English society-folk began to occupy themselves with altering the 
shapes of their bodies by stuffing and the farthingale. Woman for 
the first time admired herself with widened hips and voluminous 
petticoats. Since that day she has frequently invented ways of 
exaggerating some part of her person, by dint of covering it, or 
uncovering it, in extravagant fashion. Thrice has she enlarged her 
skirts, viz., in Elizabethan, Georgian and Victorian days. In the 
seventeenth century she took to padding herself behind and before, 
where she thought it becoming to be corpulent. After the French 
Revolution she brought her bosom up to her chin, and revealed as 
much of it as decency—or indecency—would allow. 

During the second decade of the nineteenth century, woman’s 
chief ambition was to look as broad as she was long, the width being 
observable from the shoulders, and not so much from back to front. 
Then came the crinoline. Having, in due course, tired of this, she 
padded herself at the back for thirty years and then began squeezing 
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her waist into even more impossible dimensions. Nowadays she is 
trying to resemble a lamp-post, and instead of uncovering herself 
above she has chosen to reveal her lower extremities. In short, 
woman can never remain the exact shape that Nature made her, she 
must resort to camouflage, and draw particular attention to some 
special part of her anatomy. 

History has frequently repeated itself in dress, and new fashions 
have usually been revivals. At the present time, however, we 
seem to have struck out on a new path, for never before has woman 
thought it beautiful to make her hips into her waist, or to let her 
skirts reach only to her knees. Tight skirts have been known, and 
so has absence of petticoats, but never a flat chest and a straight, 
boy-like figure. In Empire Days waists were discarded, but women 
were anything but shapeless in the upper regions, all kinds of devices 
being used to achieve the desired result. 

Woman is not alone in having periodically altered her natural 
contour. During the Elizabethan period the male sex also took a 
fancy to itself in queer shapes. First of all breeches were inflated 
like a balloon, and then similar treatment was meted out to the 
doublet. The ‘ peascod belly’ was worn, with which we are now 
familiar in Mr. Punch. This stuffing or ‘ bombasting ’ originated 
in Spain, and in order to be modish our Elizabethan gallants padded 
themselves with rags, wool, hair, tow, bran, or any other substance 
at hand. A story is told of a young gentleman thus attired who tore 
his doublet on a nail while engaged in conversation with a party of 
ladies. The bran poured forth on to the floor, and the unfortunate 
young man was left with his clothes hanging round him like a 
deflated balloon. 

The method of female enlargement was on somewhat different 
lines. From slight stiffening round the lower edge of the skirt 
women eventually adopted the Spanish farthingale—an immense 
wheel-like appliance that hung round them almost parallel with the 
waist. The lower part of the body had the appearance of being 
encased in an immense drum. The French farthingale also became 
popular here, but it was more graduated in shape, resembling the 
form of a bell. 

The farthingale was worn during the whole period of James I. 
We read of the wife of Sir Peter Wych (English Ambassador to the 
Sultan of Turkey), who, with her ladies, paid a call on the Sultaness. 
The latter lady was much mystified at the strange contour of her 
guests, and she could only surmise that they differed fundamentally 
from herself in their bodily shape ! 
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The vogue of the farthingale disappeared in the time of Charles I. 
Skirts, though large, now hung loosely from a high waist, and the 
pinched and lengthened waistline gradually became obsolete. The 
men likewise abandoned their artificial appearance, and resorted to 
the picturesque garb that we know so well in portraits of the 
Cavaliers. Charles I was a man of considerable taste, and he played 
no small part in bringing about a more reasonable and pleasing 
state of affairs. 

Though women’s farthingales were abolished under Charles I it 
was but a temporary eclipse. Soon after 1700 they reappeared, 
having risen like a Phoenix from its ashes. For some eighty years 
they flourished, adding magnificence to the belles of Versailles and 
the fashionable dames of London, and then once more they retired 
into oblivion. Skirts attained their maximum size about 1770, 
after which they gradually subsided, and eventually gave way to 
the clinging dresses of the Empire period. This sudden change of 
outline was not destined to last long. By 1820 waists were re- 
appearing and skirts were increasing in volume. Width of shoulders 
was aimed at, and sleeves were enlarged to achieve this end. 
Shoulders had to slope, so sleeves did not begin till a few inches 
above the elbow. A horizontal line across chest and arms completed 
the effect. 

Skirts continued to grow in girth, and after 1840 became extrava- 
gantly large, reaching their maximum about 1860, when they 
measured ten yards round. In the early days of the vogue, before 
the introduction of the crinoline, women extended themselves by 
degrees, by dint of wearing more and more petticoats, with ever 
increasing stiffening inserted into them. An early Victorian beauty 
would wear: (1) a flannel petticoat, (2) a cotton one padded with 
horsehair, (3) an underskirt stiffened with cord, (4) a garment with 
a plaited horsehair hem, (5) a starched muslin petticoat, (6) the 
dress itself. Two or three underskirts would be attached to one 
band. 

The weight of this enormous mass of drapery was so great, that 
when a steel cage was invented to take its place the feminine world 
regarded it as a boon and a deliverance. The inventor made a 
fortune of 750,000 francs in one week. All classes adopted the 
contrivance, and no woman, were she princess or beggar, went un- 
crinolined. So wedded was the world to the idea of the crinoline, 
that it came to be used for historic costume in opera. It is on 
record that on one occasion a famous singer at Weimar, taking the 
part of Krimhild in the Nibelungen opera, was attired in this device 
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underneath her theatrical clothes. Unfortunately she had omitted 
to rehearse the death scene in full accoutrement, and when she 
fell, the tragic effect was marred by the crinoline standing up around 
her like a large bell! 

The vogue of the crinoline was accompanied by a craze for 
flounces innumerable, in rows from the top to the bottom of the skirt. 
The trimming of the flounces became ever more elaborate. In 
1858 a dress at Fontainebleau created a sensation, being of maize- 
coloured gauze with fifteen frills, each trimmed with three rows of 
black velvet ribbon. The work of making such garments must 
have been stupendous, but dressmakers were being newly introduced 
to American sewing machines, and they thought little of stitchery. 
At a certain Court ball in Paris the Empress Eugénie was arrayed 
in a white satin dress trimmed with 103 flounces, a truly marvellous 
fabrication. 

It has been said that the Empress invented the crinoline, but it 
was in general use before her marriage in 1853. That she encouraged 
the fashion cannot be denied, and it was immensely to the advant- 
age of the silk weavers of Lyons, who were kept busy supplying the 
vast quantities of material of which the feminine world stood in 
need. 

The Empress was the first woman of note to abandon the crino- 
line. By 1859 it was still increasing in bulk, and steel hoops had 
been introduced into the voluminous sleeves. Suddenly it was 
announced that the Empress had appeared at a ball without a 
crinoline. The fashionable world was agog with excitement, the 
more so when invitations to Compiégne that autumn said ‘no 
crinolines.’ The following year Queen Victoria also stepped out of 
her cage, but though the door was now open, women were slow in 
escaping from their imprisonment. It was not for some years that 
they finally freed themselves from fetters. 

By 1878 skirts were tight again—so tight round the knees (not 
round the feet) that women could hardly walk. The bustle at the 
back, which was the legacy of the crinoline, disappeared for a short 
time while skirts were tight, but reappeared with widened petticoats, 
and endured till the ‘nineties. 

Some persons are prone to imagine that the dress of to-day 
compares unfavourably as regards decency with the modes of the 
past. In reality, women’s clothes, in the whole course of their 
history, have seldom been more modest and respectable. The 
extreme low cut bodices are no more, and it would be impossible 
nowadays for the most daring society woman to appear décolletée to 
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the waist, as was not unknown about 1800. This custom is portrayed 
in some of the caricatures of Gillray, as is also the vogue for clinging 
and even transparent muslin dresses, designed to show the outline 
of the limbs. A Parisian belle of this time would not allow her 
clothing to weigh more than half a pound. Silk tights took the 
place of petticoats, and the feet were often left bare, with rings to 
ornament the toes. 

In England the wearing of muslins in the winter months received 
a check in the severe season of 1800, and the wits who indulged in 
popular lampoons made fun of the fact that the season had done for 
the ladies what modesty had not succeeded in bringing about. It 
appears, however, that the craze for undress was not received 
favourably in England when first it was introduced. Mrs. Jordan 
had handkerchiefs thrown at her when she appeared at Drury Lane 
in the new Parisian mode, as an audience accustomed to padding and 
hooped petticoats did not look favourably upon scantiness of drapery. 

We are indebted to Gillray, and the other caricaturists of his 
time, for most of our knowledge of the foibles of fashion. The 
belles of the reign of George III had to run the gauntlet of obloquy 
for their vanity, and great scope did they give to the satirist to 
ridicule their follies; especially when hairdressing assumed its 
extreme forms. Both men and women have made fools of them- 
selves over their heads and they must have paid dearly in personal 
comfort for doing so. 

Women wore wigs in Tudor times, and Queen Elizabeth had a 
large assortment of them. So had Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
wearing one at the time of her execution. Men clung longer to 
natural locks, and the long hair of the Cavaliers was not artificial. 
In 1620 the Abbé La Riviére appeared at the Court of Louis XIII in 
a periwig of long fair hair. The king, who found himself prema- 
turely bald, followed his example, and the fashion gradually became 
general. Louis XIV, proud of his own abundant hair, did not 
abandon it for a wig till 1670, but by this time Charles II had 
introduced the practice into England, and we learn from Pepys’ 
Diary that he paid £3 for a periwig, and on going to Church ‘ it did 
not prove so strange as I was afraid it would.’ 

In 1700 powdering became customary, and wigs were, in con- 
sequence, more obviously artificial than before. Freakishness 
reached its height soon after 1770, when the ‘ Maccaroni’ craze was 
the rage of the hour. The Maccaroni Club was formed in London 
by a group of young ‘ beaux’ who had returned from the grand 
tour abroad enamoured of continental ideas. They very soon set 
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the pace for men of fashion of the town, and the term “ Maccaroni ’ 
became a synonym for a ‘ beau.’ The members of the club, and 
those who followed them, had little claim to distinction save in 
personal appearance, though they imagined themselves arbiters 
of all polite learning, fine arts and genteel sciences. 

Very absurd they must have looked with two pounds of fictitious 
hair piled up sometimes as high as two feet above their heads. At 
the back was a voluminous bunch tied with a large bow, and a 
small three-cornered hat surmounted the whole. Breeches and 
coat sleeves were so tight that they could hardly get into them. 
Coats of velvet were long and full skirted, but towards the end of the 
century the fullness gradually diminished, until they gave place to 
the cut-away coat tails, which are the sole remaining vestige of 
former magnificence. In cold weather the Maccaronis carried a 
large muff, and in hot weather a fan, together with a jewelled spy- 
glass through which to ogle any pretty woman who might take their 
fancy. Such things as gilt scent bottles, ornamental posies and 
embroidered workbags were not despised. Women became 
Maccaronis also, and had heads so high that houses had doors 
especially raised to accommodate them. Carriages could not be 
made tall enough for the feathers that surmounted the pile of hair, 
so these were carried separately, and a hairdresser engaged to place 
them in position upon arrival. The Ladies’ Magazine of 1776 
describes several women ‘ disguised, and distorted by the drag of 
their hair to a height absolutely half as tall as themselves, and loaded 
with gauze, flowers, fruit, herbs, ribbons, pins, etc.’ 

These erections took much time to make up, and were plastered 
with powder and pomatum. They were built on a basket frame 
some eighteen inches high, and so great was the labour involved 
that a woman would have her hair dressed but once in three weeks. 
Gillray gives us drawings of this operation, when he makes out that 
it was necessary for the hairdresser to stand on a step ladder in 
order to place in position the paraphernalia on top. 

Later on (about 1794) powder and wigs disappeared, but not 
the feathers, which were worn longer than before. Gillray still had 
material for ridicule, and he shows us ladies whose feathers were 
catching fire in chandeliers. He also takes note of the turbans 
that were universally worn, and we can realise their character by an 
engraving of his, where a fashionable dame is depicted in the act 
of putting one on. Two maids are holding yards of drapery extend- 
ing across the room, and the lady is proceeding to wind it round 
her head, as she might wind cotton on to a reel, 
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There were many clever cartoonists of the period, but of them 
all Gillray is perhaps the most satirical. His inexhaustible 
imagination, pungent wit, and complete absence of scruple were 
brought to bear mercilessly upon the foibles of the aristocracy, 
He could sting the feelings of statesmen, throw doubt upon the 
honour of women, sneer at royalty, and expose scandal with con- 
centrated malignity. It is to him that we are indebted for many 
details of the time that discreet chroniclers have left unobserved. 
He introduces us to the foremost people of his day, and exposes 
their characters without mercy or compunction. Their costume 
repays study, and so do their figures. We know of the excessive 
indulgence in eating and drinking to which many of them were 
addicted. Their caricatures do not fail to ridicule the unwieldy 
shapes and bloated complexions which resulted from over eating 
and too little exercise, though large allowance must be made for 
exaggeration. 

Hogarth is another genius to whom we owe much knowledge of 
contemporary appearance and modes of life, but his methods are 
more gentlemanly than those of Gillray, and less prone to extrava- 
gance. He was the earliest of the great English caricaturists, and 
unlike some of the later school he could paint charm and beauty as 
well as ridicule. Rowlandson, who made his name through cari- 
cature, was also capable of serious art, and Reynolds remarked of 
some of his drawings that they were worthy of Rubens. 

The advent of the French Revolution brought about such a 
change in our national outlook as to alter completely our style of 
dress. Wide petticoats, powdered heads, wigs, and velvet coats 
disappeared, and we can trace this transformation in detail through 
contemporary cartoons. The Whigs, led by Fox (a devotee of 
revolutionary ideas), abandoned their Maccaroni finery and hence- 
forth adopted coarser garb. Cloth and leather supplanted velvet 
and silk, a neckcloth succeeded the lace cravat, top boots were 
worn in place of buckled shoes, and heavy bludgeon sticks replaced 
the sword canes that had gone before. Wigs and powder were 
abandoned, and hair was cropped in the ‘ Brutus ’ or ‘ Scaramouche’ 
style, or maybe ‘a la Guillotine.’ Less polite manners were adopted 
to correspond with these clothes, and civility towards the female 
sex was no longer a necessary attribute of a gentleman. A drawing 
of Gillray’s (1796) shows a party of these young ‘ bucks’ in their 
new accoutrement, elbowing ladies off the pavement in Bond 
Street. 

The craze for unpowdered heads was encouraged by the annual 
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tax of one guinea which Pitt imposed upon powder users in 1795. 
He and his followers who paid the tax and kept to the old style 
of hairdressing were known as guinea-pigs. Thus, social manners, 
customs, and dress followed upon political conviction, and society 
was divided into two distinct sections. In addition to rudeness of 
conduct, Fox and his satellites cultivated a negligent, dirty, and 
unkempt appearance. This reaction from pre-Revolution splendour 
did not last long, for though men never regained their former 
glories, the influence of Beau Brummell in Regency days brought 
them back to a desire for care in personal adornment. Under the 
Prince of Wales’s patronage, Brummell’s clothes became the un- 
questioned standard needful for the ‘man about town.’ His clean 
appearance and his daily change of underlinen helped to redeem 
society from the filthy lack of care in this respect from which even 
the Maccaronis had suffered. Baths were still rare occurrences, 
and the long intervals between hairdressing among women had 
resulted in many heads that were unsavoury and verminous in 
the extreme. 

Brummell made dress into a fine art; his clothes fitted to per- 
fection, and though never ostentatious were perfect of their kind. 
He usually wore a blue coat, buff waistcoat, and close-fitting black 
trousers buttoned below the knees. He was the originator of the 
starched cravat, which has given birth to that modern monstrosity 
the stiff collar, and he spent much time and care over the arrange- 
ment of this garment. He would usually put on several before 
getting one to fold according to his fancy. A story is told of his 
valet coming downstairs one morning with a bundle of crumpled 
neckcloths hanging over his arm. ‘ Oh, they are our failures,’ was 
his explanation of the affair. 

Count D’Orsay, who was Brummell’s successor among men of 
fashion, came to London in 1830, after being ‘ King of the Dandies ’ 
in Paris. He assumed much the same role over here, and his taste 
was slavishly followed by the beau monde of the day. Hats, coats, 
and boots were named after him, and his chestnut curls became the 
envy of many young men less blessed with good looks and hair 
than he. 

Disraeli is known as a dandy, but he never became a leader of 
fashion. His taste was too extravagant for nineteenth-century 
approval. Who but he would have worn poppy-coloured trousers 
embroidered in gold, with a scarlet waistcoat, and sparkling rings 
on hands already encased in kid gloves? Like Brummell and 
D’Orsay, he struck out on a line of his own, but there were none to 
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follow. Dizzy’s position in the world was not assured till youthful 
vanity was over, and, unlike Brummell, royal patronage did not 
reach him sufficiently early in life to endow him with the power of 
becoming a leader of mode. 

The change of appearance under revolutionary influence had its 
effect upon the dress of women no less than upon that of men. Out 
went hoops, full skirts, paniers, high-heeled shoes, tight waists, 
powder and high hairdressing. Instead came willowy figures, 
heelless shoes, clinging dresses, and turbans with feathers. Natural 
coloured hair was worn loose over the shoulders, and it was more 
than half a century before ringlets were abolished, as they often 
accompanied a chignon on top or at the back of the head. Queen 
Victoria wore side curls, and a portrait of Elizabeth Browning in 
1861 depicts her with an overpowering bunch of corkscrew curls on 
either side of her face. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century married women 
invariably wore caps when indoors, a practice now adopted only by 
the aged. Besides wearing caps the crinoline women were fond of 
wreaths of flowers in their coiffures, and they seem to have worn 
them with little discretion. Richard Wagner, writing from London 
to his wife in 1855, expresses his terror at women with red noses and 
spectacles, who persisted in wearing flowers and curls. Judging 
from photographs which sometimes emerge from family archives 
he had some ground for his exasperation. 

Women have nearly always insisted on covering their heads. 
All portraits of medieval women show them with head envelopment, 
and our present-day Sisters of Mercy wear headgear borrowed from 
that period, as is also the rest of their attire. Throughout the ages 
headwear has assumed every conceivable size and shape that human 
ingenuity could devise. One of the most curious was introduced 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, when a device known as a 
“ calash ’ attained popularity, and was the precursor of the umbrella. 
It was fastened round the neck, and would open and close like the 
hood of a carriage. When drawn up it protected women’s head- 
gear from rain and wind, though its inconvenience in very bad 
weather must have been extreme. Another peculiarity of this 
period was the custom of wearing large models of ships, coaches, 
sedan chairs, etc., on women’s heads, with little consideration for 
the comfort and convenience of the wearer. 

Comfort is the last object that has claimed a place in human 
adornment. Vanity was of infinitely more importance. The 
Elizabethans were inordinately vain, and they tortured themselves 
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not only by stuffing, and tight waists and farthingales, but also by 
the starched and stiffened ruffs which they wore round their necks. 
These were a Spanish innovation and were introduced here with the 
marriage of Mary to Philip of Spain. The pioneers of the mode 
had to send their ruffs abroad for washing, for English laundresses 
were not initiated into the mysteries of starch. A Flemish woman 
set up in London as a starcher in 1564, and in course of time in- 
structed London washerwomen in the intricacies of her art. 

Parliament, as was its wont since the days of Edward II, could 
not gaze at the follies of fashion and remain unmoved. It had 
passed restrictive legislation (Sumptuary Laws) time and again, 
trying each time to check extravagance and to counteract luxury 
and self-indulgence in matters of clothes. Few there were who 
knew what was, or was not, ‘ contrarie to the ordinance,’ and fewer 
still there were who cared. A proclamation was issued forbidding 
the use of large ruffs and long rapiers, but the public, headed by the 
Queen herself, heeded this enactment as little as it had done those 
before. 

Not content with ruffs, women began to wear the ‘ picadil,’ an 
upright fan-like collar that Queen Elizabeth patronised. The 
origin of ‘ Piccadilly ’ can be traced to this garment. In Hone’s 
Everyday Book the picadil is described as : 


‘a piece set about the edge or skirt of a garment, whether at 
top or bottom, also a kind of stiff collar . . . that went about the 
neck and shoulders. . . . At the time that ruffs and picadils were 
much in fashion there was a celebrated ordinary near St. James’ 
called Piccadilly, because as some say it was the outmost or skirt 
house, situate at the end of the town, but it more probably took its 
name from one Higgins a tailor who made a fortune by picadils, and 
built this with a few adjoining houses.’ 


Many have been the whims of men and women about clothes 
and personal appearance, and vanity is no greater to-day than in the 
past. Certainly, among men, it is a good deal less great. For the 
first time in history dress no longer distinguishes class, and every 
station in life adopts pretty well the same type of costume. The 
simplicity of present fashions makes this possible. 

Probably the desire for practicability in clothes has come to 
stay, for we no longer have leisure for hampering embarrassment. 
Though modern dress may be more dull, who amongst us would 
exchange it for the modes of the past ? 














VIRGIL AND JEWISH TEACHING. 


‘ Virgil’s poems lie at the watershed of religions.’ 
F. W. H. Myers, 1883. 
‘In the deepest and truest sense of the word, Virgil did “‘ pro- 
phesy ’’ the coming of Christianity. In enquiring, therefore, into 
Virgil’s teaching upon such points, we are not following some 
curious by-way of literary study ; we are at the very heart of the 
central movement of history.’ 
R. 8. Conway, 1907. 


THESE generous salutations, before and after the dawn of the 
twentieth century, help to atone for the comparative neglect 
which was the fate of Virgil in the nineteenth, and which was due 
partly, according to the elder writer, to the ‘set which German 
criticism made against him.’ We need not discuss the causes of 
that ‘set.’ To some extent it affected English scholars, with a 
consequent reaction on English poets, who, unlike their prede- 
cessors in the eighteenth century, preferred the Greeks to the 
Romans. Only Tennyson, though no exception to this rule, made 
honourable amends. His ode ‘ To Virgil,’ as Myers himself con- 
fessed, ‘touches the high-water mark of English song.’ He ex- 
pressed the veneration of the modern, as Dante of the mediaeval 
mind ; and if we fasten our hold on Virgil’s ‘ golden branch amid 
the shadows,’ and give due weight to the authority of the Roman 
over the Florentine and the English poets, we, too, may see ‘ Uni- 
versal Nature moved by Universal Mind,’ and anticipate, even on 
‘this phantom shore,’ “ blissful years again to be.’ For Virgil’s 
poems lie at the watershed of religions, and the study of Virgil is 
at the very heart of the central movement of history. 

It is an odd thing, which opens a curious by-way, that, at the 
very heart of that movement, and among the people who gave 
religion to mankind, Virgil is neither prophet, nor magician, nor 
poet, nor singer, nor seer. If Virgil prophesied Christianity before 
it came, we must not read into his poetry the Christ implicit in 
Jesus. We may only read into it Jesus, and Jesus was of the 
Jews. The truer rendering of the perception which has now been 
current nearly two thousand years is, not that Virgil was a prophet 
of Christ, but that he was a disciple of Isaiah. We have to strip 
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Virgil of the Christian centuries, and to visit him where he belongs, 
in the century of Jesus himself, since called the first century B.c. ; 
and in that aspect it will seem more remarkable that the people 
from whom Isaiah sprang, and who still await the fulfilment of 
his prophecies, have taken no account of his greatest pupil in 
Rome.!_ Thereis no article on Virgil in the ‘ Jewish Encyclopaedia’ ; 
he is only mentioned in‘ The Legacy of Israel ’ as one among many 
pagan writers cited by Manasseh ben Israel. 

Latin and Hebrew, Rome and Jerusalem ; perhaps, like East 
and West, they cannot meet. Modern civilisation, we are told, 
flows equally from Greek and Hebrew sources ; by combining the 
culture, which is Hellenism, with the religion, which is Hebraism, 
we are to find the way of progress in their confluence ; and Plato’s 
fame as ‘Moses Atticus’ and Philo’s neo-Platonism are early 
pointers to that way. Hellene and Hebrew met at Alexandria, 
met in Milton, meet in common life ; we have been called Hellenic 
in our consciousness and Hebraic in our conscience ; and, though 
the interwoven strands are indeed more subtly combined, Jew 
and Greek we are, extricably or inextricably. But Latin, in a 
homely metaphor, is another pair of shoes which the Jews very 
rarely put on. Possibly the centuries of persecution, when the 
language of Cicero and Virgil was a tongue of terror in the Ghettoes, 
made them reluctant Latinists. They had nursed Aristotle and 
fathered Philo, but the stream of Latinity into which Petrarch 
plunged learned Europe left them shivering on the bank. Latin 
was the speech of the Church of Rome, which delivered them to 
the secular arm ; Latin was the mirror of the Vulgate Bible, the 
authentic text of which they were guarding for Reuchlin ; and not 
even Spinoza’s Hebraic vision saved him from the fate of those 
who acquired free-thinking from Latin masters ; he had to choose 
between Benedictus and Baruch. The Church of Rome must be 
wiped out with the Christian centuries, which Jews entered under 
the shadow of the Cross, and Virgil with the halo of its prophet. 
The Jews rejected Christ and His prophets in the long, hard years 
of Christian hate, recently characterised by Lord Balfour as ‘an 
ancient stain upon our own civilisation ’ ; and if Maro, prophet of 
the Gentiles, bore his witness unto Christ, as was attributed to him 
in Rheims Cathedral, if his eyes first saw the Star of Bethlehem, 


1 An old friend supplies me with the following quotation from Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus: ‘Le tendre et clairvoyant Virgile semble répondre comme par un écho 
secret au second Isaie.’ 
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as was said of him in mediaeval Spain, then Maro was not for 
the Jews. What, if anything, he might owe to Jewish teaching 
was obliterated by what was taught in his name. After all, it is 
a commonplace of a school of history, that the Roman Empire 
lived on in the Church of Rome, and Virgil was laureate to 
Augustus. 

Let us seize this fact before it vanishes, in the elusive phan- 
tasmagoria of post-Christian Virgil-propheteering. In the year 
29 B.c., when no one knew that Annus Domini was coming, Oc- 
tavian, on his way home from Asia, rested a few days at Naples 
and listened to Virgil reading his Georgics. He had written them, 
he read aloud, 

‘Caesar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphraten bello victorque volentes 
Per populos dat jura ;’ 


but now he would turn from rustic themes to sing of great Caesar 
himself : 
‘ Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos 
Tithoni prima quot abest ab origine Caesar.’ 


The Temple of Janus was closed, war and its battles were done, 
and the poet would gird him for the conqueror, whom, even in 
the forecast of his epic, he significantly described as ‘ giver of laws 
to willing peoples.’ The epithet anticipates, of course, the central 
theme of the completed poem. There the Roman is reminded 
that his culture (artes) is ‘ regere imperio populos, pacisque im- 
ponere morem,’ thus impressing the seal of Augustus as clearly as 
that of Louis Quatorze. But where was the die cast? Surely, 
not at ‘ dulcis Parthenope,’ where Virgil quitted his beechen shade 
in order to read the Georgics to Octavian, and to promise him an 
epic of his arms—or not only amid that voluptuousness. Willing 
obedience to law and mos pacis, contented peace, were never 
indigenous Latin qualities, either of the soldiers or the poets. Nor 
did Virgil acquire them from Homer, with the rest of the panoply 
of the Trojan War. Homer’s models of heroic poetry had given 
laws, but not necessarily to ‘ willing’ peoples ; they had imposed 
peace, but not always moral peace. And Virgil, author of the 
Eclogues, read his Georgics to the very maker of peace and laws, 
to Zeus Eleutherios Sebastos, Augustus, lord of the world. 

It was a unique occasion, that brief holiday at Naples in 29, 
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and we can imagine that the tired soldier was as much affected 
by it as the eager poet. It evoked thoughts which remained in 
both their memories. Andrew Fletcher, the Scottish patriot, 
writing in 1703, recalled ‘a very wise man who believed that, if 
a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make all the laws of a nation.’ Now, for once, a maker 
of the ballads met a maker of the laws, and the one must have 
been moved by a sense of power and the other by a sense of re- 
sponsibility. All the mysterious forces moving in a period of un- 
rest, which Virgil had gathered to expression in his fourth Eclogue, 
took shape in the presence of the conqueror, who had brought 
that unrest to an end, and fired his most secret longings. All the 
stern resolve to restore the foundations of Rome, which had sus- 
tained Octavian in his ordeal since the murder of Julius Caesar, 
took shape in the presence of the poet, and quickened the inspira- 
tion of his muse. ‘Tantaene animis coelestibus irae ?’ he asked. 
‘Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem,’ he pondered ; 
and Professor Conway, in his Presidential Address to the Classical 
Association, has told us ‘ how plainly he rebuked what he saw to 
be evil in the government of his day, and how hard he pleaded 
for deeper reflection ; and on the other hand, how precisely, pain- 
fully, and literally Octavian learnt to embody Virgil’s teaching in 
his own acts.’ Our inquiry is, who taught the teacher? ‘When 
Virgil,’ as Bacon testified, ‘ putteth himself forth to attribute to 
Augustus Caesar the best of human honours,’ where did ‘ poetry ’ 
seek the keys of ‘ government’? From what master did Virgil 
derive the counsel to spare the meek and thrust down the proud of 
heart? Why, briefly, did echoes of Hebrew poetry haunt the verses 
of Latin poets, before Latin caused nausea in Jewish Ghettoes ? 

We catch such an echo in a stray verse of a song by Catullus : 


‘Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda,’ 


which recalls the sad wisdom of Ecclesiastes. So does Horace, 
in a famous Ode (II., 3): ‘ divitiis potietur heres’; ‘a stranger 


1 Poetry and Government : A Study of the Power of Virgil, delivered on Janu- 
ary 10, 1928, and published at the Manchester University Press. Reference is 
likewise due to Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue : Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. 
Three Studies. By Joseph B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R.S. Conway (London : 
John Murray, 1907), to which every student of this subject must be everlastingly 
grateful. 
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eateth it.’ Zeno, the Stoic, is said to have been of Jewish blood, 
which thus passed into the heritage of his disciples, including 
Seneca, as well as Horace; and surely that heritage includes the 
opening scene in Act II. of The Tempest, where Shakespeare 
followed Montaigne, who followed Seneca, who followed Zeno, 
in an attempt ‘to excel the Golden Age’ of Plato. Nor should 
a study of ‘ Poetry and Government’ omit the significant fact 
that Bacon in 1629, a few years later than The Merchant of Venice, 
chose a Jew ‘ of great policy’ to expound the constitution of ‘ the 
New Atlantis.’ The usurer was the Jew of made Ghettoes, but the 
Utopian was the Jew of native tradition. 

It was Utopia which poets sought for the edification of princes 
in the first century B.c., and the Utopia of the future, not the past, 
lay in the keeping of the Jews. Rome’s civil warfare was over 
when she went out to fight, not Antony, but Cleopatra, and now 
Cleopatra was dead, and the Battle of Actium was won. The 
poet and the prince met at Naples, meditating ‘ poetry and govern- 
ment,’ and evoking, each from the other, ever higher ideals of 
human conduct. How to found mos pacis in modern Rome, 
restoring the prosperity of the countryside, accustoming evil-doers 
to expect clemency, encouraging self-sacrifice in a worthy cause, 
moulding conquered peoples into willing subjects, and reversing 
many ancient wrongs—this was their common inspiration, and to 
some extent their common task. They were bound by a sense of 
mutual service ; the doorposts of Octavian’s house were shortly to 
be decorated with the victor’s laurel, and oak-leaves were to be 
hung above his gate to show that he had spared human life ; while 
Virgil, author of the Georgics, which exalted the good fortune of 
the husbandmen, was always conscious of the hope of a new era. 
Virgil helped Octavian to shape the destiny of his empire, and 
Octavian helped Virgil to write an epic adequate to his theme. 


‘Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo,’ 


the poet had foretold in 40 B.c., when Scribonia was pregnant by 
Octavian, and though the child did not prove to be he who should 
‘rule a world set at peace by his father’s virtues,’ and though the 
mother was to be divorced, yet the prophecy of the great Eclogue 
remained on record. It acclaimed Augustus, and exalted his heirs, 
and these, in mediaeval belief, stretched right down to the Church of 
Rome, and even to the close of the Holy Roman Empire. Bona- 
partism itself, and the polity which the Hohenzollern built onits ruins, 
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were founded at Naples in 29 B.c., when ‘ the lawgiver to willing 
peoples ’ sat and mused with the author of the Aeneid. The child 
of the Eclogue passes out of the picture; the poet’s prophecy 
was to be fulfilled in the spirit, not in the letter, which Virgil did 
not trouble to correct by events. For when Octavian had fulfilled 
his own destiny, as ‘architect of the Roman Empire,’ it mattered 
nothing by which wife his dynasty should come to divine honours : 


‘ Adgredere 0 magnos (aderit jam tempus) honores, 
Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum !’ 


The time for the ‘Son of God’ was at hand, and Hebrew prophecy 
conspired with Roman history. That the ‘cara deum suboles,’ 
ushering in the Golden Age to be, with the smile of childhood on 
his lips, and the Madonna-eyes upon him 


‘(Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem),’ 


should have been identified and confused with the child of 
mediaeval painters, and that Virgil’s prophecy of a new order in 
the Roman Empire, a new heaven and a new earth 


‘(Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque tractusque maris coelumque profundum : 
Aspice venturo laetentur ut omnia saeclo !),’ 


should have been mistaken as a direct prophecy of Christ, is less 
remarkable when we recognise that he sought his Utopia from 
the Jews. Dr. Mayor, in the volume referred to, has combed 
certain chapters of Isaiah for phrases and passages parallel to 
those found in the fourth Eclogue, and his skill and exactness 
have left few, if any, more to be gleaned. The effect of the whole 
is increased by the details thus adduced: by ‘quae sit cognoscere 
virtus’ compared with Isaiah vii. 16; by ‘risu cognoscere matrem’ 
with Isaiah viii. 4; by ‘Jovis incrementum’ with Isaiah ix. 6-7; 
by ‘ultima aetas’ with Isaiah ii. 2; by “pacatum orbem’ with 
Isaiah ii. 4; by ‘incultis sentibus’ with Isaiah lv. 13, etc. ete. ; 
and the general effect of the comparison between the whole Eclogue 
and Isaiah xi. might fairly be expressed by suggesting for repro- 
duction, through the medium of the brush, verses 13-25 of the 
former and 5-9 of the latter. The two pictures would probably be 
almost identical. Dr. Mayor states his own conclusions without 
hesitation as follows: first, ‘The thoughts and expression of the 


1 See the splendid new book under this title by Dr. T. Rice Holmes (Oxford, 
1928). 
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prophet must have somehow filtered through to the poet’; and 
secondly, ‘ a careful examination of Virgil’s Eclogue suggests that 
he must have had before him, if not an actual translation from 
Isaiah, at least some closer paraphrase of Messianic prophecy than 
we now possess.” The intermediate ‘Cumzum carmen’ of the 
fifth verse of the Eclogue is thus reputed to be a sibylline oracle 
of Jewish origin, which found its way to Rome with her armies 
from the Near East. 

Though these details are fascinating to scholarship, yet, as we 
were reminded at the outset, the dependence of Virgil on Isaiah 
is not a ‘curious by-way of literary study,’ but brings us to ‘ the 
very heart of the central movement of history.’ For Virgil’s 
Hebrew masters taught him more than the fauna and flora of 
Utopia. They taught him a new ethic and moral standard, meet 
for Octavian in the new Rome. The Kingdom of God was at hand : 


‘ Jam redit et Virgo,! redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto ;’ 


and the nearness of the coming Golden Age demanded a swift, if 
partial, conversion of the Roman heart, as it had beaten in the 
breasts of Roman rulers. Thus, the Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
is moved to wonder ‘ How has it all happened? It has been 
wrought,’ he assures us,” ‘ by the operation of that spirit in every 
great poet which is greater and stronger than himself ; which makes 
him pitiful when he would be stern, weak when he would be terrible, 
romantic when he would be classical, a Celt when he would be 
a Roman’ ; and he refers it all to ‘a source past tracing. Some- 
where far back in time,’ he continues, ‘ before the name of Rome 
had travelled outside Latium, before Allia and Brennus, in some 
village camp at the foot of the Alps, some rough Celtic warrior lay 
down with an unwilling Italian bride and begat without knowing 
it to a generation infinitely distant—Virgil!’ We would not away 
with this fancy, nor with Professor Garrod’s eloquent and obvious 
illustration of it, by the poet’s treatment of Dido ; ‘ he lets Aeneas 
slink away,’ we read, ‘ like a thief in the grey of dawn; the holy 
Roman Empire goes with him dishonoured and ashamed.’ But 
this theory of a Latin purge by Celtism must be supplemented, 


1 The ‘ Virgo’ is Justitia, not the ‘virgin’ of Isaiah vii. 14, despite a like- 
ness which has tempted some commentators ; the ‘ butter and honey’ of Isaiah 
vii. 15 are found in the Eclogue, vv. 28-30. 

* In his essay on Virgil in Lnglish Literature and the Classics (Oxford, 1912). 
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if it be not replaced, by the evidence for a Latin purge by Hebraism ; 
for, if Virgil, as Dr. Mayor says, ‘could take the Carthaginian 
queen for his heroine, if in her story he dared to reverse the old 
ideas of Roman and of Punic faith, why should we suppose him 
to be less sensitive than was Longinus ! afterwards to the sublimity 
of the sacred books of the Hebrew?’ This seems to us a safer 
conjecture than that of the far-off Celtic rape. The two inquirers 
are working on the same material. The one explains the change 
of Roman heart from hardness to pitifulness, from Schreck- 
lichkett to mercy, by Virgil’s throw-back to an imaginary 
Celtic ancestor in an infinitely distant age. The other explains it 
by the historic facts, that Virgil, in 40 B.c., has foretold a Golden Age 
for the lifetime of a child then about to be born to Octavian; that 
he went on to write his Georgics, which, like, however unlike, the 
land and rating proposals of our statesmen to-day, sought to re- 
invent conditions of rural peace; that in 29 B.c. he read these 
poems to Octavian himself, by whom, in his own person and in 
his descendants already accounted, more than conventionally, 
divine, the Golden Age was in actual course of renewal ; and that 
the poet had learned this lore of a Golden Age from copies, more or 
less exact, of the Messianic writings, in not dissimilar circumstances, 
of the Hebrew prophet of God. By this more likely explanation 
the change of heart was an Hebraic change. 

How much the heart was changed is well known to every 
student of the Aeneid. We have quoted Dr. Mayor and Professor 
Garrod on the desertion of Dido, who, for all the piety of Aeneas’ 
act, is the authentic heroine of the episode. It was no monitor 
of Roman rulers who whispered in the ear of Aeneas, ‘ varium et 
mutabile semper femina.’ The feminism of Roman rulers is 
expressed in Antony’s sneer to Octavian in a letter written in 
34 B.c., ‘tu deinde solam Drusillam inis ?’ and, though we avail 
ourselves of the epithets of the most Virgilian-tongued of modern 
poets, and try to standardise the piety of Aeneas as a ‘ faith un- 
faithful ’ which kept him ‘ falsely true,’ yet the world, which loves 
a lover, whether Jacob or a troubadour, has decided the suit in 
Dido’s favour. But how much more was the Roman heart changed 
in matters even greater than the love of woman! The monstrous 


1 The famous treatise ‘ The Sublime ’ (pert Hypsous), by a Greek rhetor known 
formerly as Longinus, contains a reference, preserved, perhaps, from an earlier 
treatise on the same subject by a Sicilian Jew, to the sublime effect of a passage 
in the Creation story in Genesis. This explains Dr. Mayor’s allusion. 
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brood of Oriental deities, which Cleopatra, through Julius Caesar 
and Antony, had threatened to introduce into Rome, were driven 
back into outer darkness by the citizen-priest, Octavian, and in 
their place ‘inscius Aeneas’ 1—the pious founder who did not know 
—was taught ‘ rerum causas,’* the fabric of the universe, in that 
magnificent passage towards the close of the sixth Aeneid, which 
Dante, the mediaeval Christian, used as a text inspired. ‘ Spiritus 
intus alit,’ ‘mens agitat molem,’ ‘ igneus vigor,’ ‘ coelestis origo’; 
we need not multiply the evidence. From Judea, Greece, and 
Alexandria Virgil drew the threads of a new order, in philosophy 
as well as in politics, or, rather, of the new principles, so difficult 
to formulate, mingled with obstinate superstitions, and in places 
broken and incomplete, which, he was led to believe, should be 
invoked to govern human thought, and to confirm, in a city at 
rest at last, the victories of peace greater than of war. ‘ Jovis 
omnia plena.’ 


1 Aen. vi. 611. 2 Geor. ii. 490. 


Laurie Magnus. 
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IL MAESTRO. 
BY F. CAMERON SILLAR. 


81, Signor, the Villa del Ulivo was always blessed in its olive groves. 
What! compare them with the withered berries produced by that 
rascal Ricardo over by the river? Never, Signor. No! The 
Villa del Ulivo may not be famous for many things, but for two 
things it is famous. The olive is one; Francesco Angeolini is 
another. 

There, Signor! you see that small stout gentleman standing 
on tiptoe plucking oranges? That is our Francesco. He is stately 
and noble, yet simple like ourselves, Signor. Not aman you would 
suspect of being romantic. Yet, but a short ten years ago, in spite 
of his great white mustachios, he was an actor in a little romance 
in Rome. But his is a dark mind. No one guessed his thoughts 
ten years ago. No one knows them to-day save, perhaps, Prego 
there, his deerhound. Yet he is simple. 

You would hear the tale, Signor? You English are all alike— 
you love a story! The number of times I have told this tale—it 
is like the steps over there up to the church of the blessed Saint 
Martin. But let us go down to the café and sit in the shade. For 
it is a long tale. 

A thousand thanks, Signor. Salutations ! 

Well, our Francesco for many years has been, you must know, 

master and trainer of the Adelphi Ballet in Rome. In the best 
years of his rule it was the finest, best-drilled ballet in Europe. 
It was the ambition of every young dancer to have a place in the 
Adelphi Ballet, and if you had been trained under the great Angeo- 
lini, even if you were rejected as unfit for the Adelphi, yet Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris, Madrid would fall over one another to engage 
you. 
What? Ha-ha! that’s a good one! No, no. Angeolini 
never danced himself. But he trained divinely. Yes, he was a 
great man. Why, when they gave him the Cordon, who insisted 
upon sponsoring him but the great Gabrielli himself ? And there 
he was, plain Signor Angeolini, taking all his honours with his 
grave face, triumphing without losing his head. 

Well, Signor, Francesco naturally was always seeking new 
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talent for his famous ballet. He would scour Italy from Brindisi 
to Milano, from Genova to Venezia, spending his days and nights 
in dirty little cafés, watching the girls dance for a few soldi, exam- 
ining them critically, testing them, weighing them one against 
the other. 

Sometimes the padrone would know who the retiring stranger 
was that smoked so many macédoines and watched the dancing 
hour after hour with keen eyes. Then he would go quietly to this 
girl and to that and tell her under whose eye she was dancing. And 
the girls would flush and toss their heads and dance as if inspired. 
Now and then one would smirk and smile to Francesco or sit down 
at his table and make eyes, but never did he look away from the 
dancing. He was on business, and when on business he was cold 
as ice. 

On occasion he would visit Paris, Budapest, Vienna, seeking, 
always seeking. 

London? Si, Signor, but for pleasure, not for dancers ! 

And then one day he came back from a visit to Vienna and 
even he could not hide the excitement that was in him. We 
guessed—all the world was to know later—that he had found a 
star. He had brought her with him—marvel of marvels, she was 
in the carriage with him. Always before, those he brought back 
with him were met at the station by the stout Signora Tita, who 
took them with her to the casa where the girls of the ballet lived. 
But this one was going back with him to the Villa del Ulivo!—clearly 
a gem of great price, and we all talked of her in the village that 
night. 

Afterwards we heard how he had found her. For ten days and 
nights he sought out all the cafés in Vienna, but could find no real 
artist, no one with the divine spark. And it was for such a one he 
was looking, for Fiordiligi, his premiére, was about to marry a 
Syracusan banker and leave the ballet for ever. He was in despair, 
for there was none in the ballet to succeed her. Ah, it was per- 
fection that Francesco Angeolini must have. His premiére must 
be premiére of all the world. 

Well, on his last night in Vienna his padrone asked him: 
‘Excellency, have you yet visited the French café in the Alt- 
schulgasse ? I have heard that they have a lovely young Italian 
there who dances to intoxicate.’ 

‘What? You mean the Café de Paris, eh ?’ 
‘No, no, Excellency. The Café des Trois Ours Jaunes. It is 
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suspected by the Government, so the entrance is closely guarded. 
They have a password, but Heinrich there knows it.’ 

Well, Signor, it was not long before Francesco found himself 
comfortably installed in the Café des Trois Ours Jaunes with a 
bottle of Tokay before him. He seemed to have waited hours 
before anything happened. At last, losing patience, he called the 
little Parisian who owned the place and asked him whether it was 
not all nonsense about there being a lovely Italian dancer. 

‘Mais non, mais non, M’sieu! Mademoiselle peut étre ici d’un 
moment a l’autre. Pour fignoler sa toilette elle n’a pas trop d’une 
heure. Soyez tranquille, M’sieu, soyez tranquille et Mademoiselle 
vous étonnera.’ 

The padrone spoke truth. The Signorina did astonish him. 
As she entered the long, low room he leant forward, his eyes flashing. 
Instantly he perceived that this was something different. He felt 
the very spirit of the dance radiating from the small figure from 
whom he could not take his eyes. 

She moved forward to the centre of the little stage, and there 
was a sigh of satisfaction from all over the café. She danced a 
gipsy dance as if unconscious of her audience. Francesco was 
ravished. His soul seethed with the thought that he had found 
her. Technically, of course, she was all wrong, excruciating. 
But that was nothing. That was his business. A year in his 
ballet school would put it right. Unconsciously he snapped his 
fingers, and a fat Jew sitting at the next table turned his head and 
hissed out an angry ‘Sh!’ 

Francesco paid no attention, absorbed in his ecstatic anticipa- 
tions of the unknown’s triumph to come, at the Adelphi. 

For nearly an hour, Signor, that girl held a Viennese audience 
spellbound, and they are more critical even than the Romans. 

At last the performance came to an end and the dancer was 
madly applauded. She took it all with an unsophisticated charm 
that went straight to old Francesco’s heart. She could not be more 
than fifteen, yet her grace was beyond all words. 

She came down on to the floor of the café and talked gaily with 
her audience. Not a man was free with her. They were votaries 
of the art, not pleasure seekers. 

As she approached him, for the first time in his life he felt 
nervous. Would she come with him? Was she free? Would 
the little Frenchman let her go? It would ruin his custom, for 
her worshippers would depart too. 
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Suddenly he heard a childish voice: ‘ Did you like my dancing, 
Signor ?’ 

With difficulty Francesco found voice to reply. 

“Yes, little one,’ he said gruffly, ‘ better than anything I have 
ever seen! But, Corpo di Bacco, what technique! dreadful! 
excruciating ! ’ 

Vanna—her name was Giovanna—flushed up with annoyance, 
but before she had time to speak Francesco went on: 

‘But with a little teaching you would be the very—greatest— 
dancer—the world has ever known! ’ 

He heard her catch her breath. ‘Look you,’ he said, ‘I will 
tell you a secret! Who do you think I am ?’ 

Vanna shook her head. 

‘I am Francesco Angeolini of the Adelphi! ’ 

‘What is the Adelphi, Signor ?’ 

Taken aback for a moment, Francesco summoned the little 
Frenchman. 

‘I am Francesco Angeolini of the Adelphi,’ he said again. 
‘Tell the Signorina what that means.’ 

The padrone stared for a moment and then seized Vanna’s hand. 

‘Do you know who you have danced for this night, p’tit chou ? 
Why, Monsieur is the greatest judge of dancing in Europe. He is 
the master of the finest ballet in the world—the Adelphi of Rome!’ 

‘Well, I don’t care, he was rude,’ said Vanna petulantly. ‘ He 
said I needed teaching.’ 

Francesco could contain himself no longer. 

“Let me take her for my ballet, M’sieu. The spirit of her 
dancing, it is divine! It is her technique only that needs a little 
polish. I give it, and then—then she will be a goddess and the 
talk of Europe.’ 

To cut a long story short, Signor, Vanna was finally persuaded 
to go with Francesco, but he had to pay the little Frenchman twenty 
thousand lire. Think, Signor, twenty thousand lire for a chit 
of fourteen and a half! But Francesco knew that she was worth 
it, and brought her home in triumph to Italy. 


Vanna was mad with delight at getting back to Italy. She 
revelled in everything at the Villa—the gardens, the olive groves, 
and above all the smiling folk. You English do not know how a 
smile smoothes the roughnesses of life, Signor. And Italy is the 
land of smiles. 
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Francesco took Vanna into his own house and was a father to 
her. One thing only enraged and disgusted her. He flatly refused 
to let her dance for a whole year. In a year, he said, she would be 
able to forget all she had learnt, and then he would think about 
making her a real dancer. Vanna stormed at him, but what was 
the good? Where his ballet was concerned Francesco was a tyrant 
with a heart of stone. He made his son Marco take her for long 
walks like an English miss. He himself took her to the opera, to 
concerts, and even to the ballet itself; and when he could not go, 
who should it be but Marco ? 

Of course you will guess how it was with Marco. He adored 
the very ground she trod on. But Vanna simply laughed. She 
had not grown up. Francesco would not let her, and with many 
threats told Marco he must treat her as a child. 

So for a year she was allowed to run wild, and poor Marco adored 
her in vain. 

At last the great day came when her training was to begin. 
But Vanna was sulky. She did not want,to dance, she said, only 
to play about with Marco. She had tasted freedom and did not 
want to go back to work again. Besides, she said, she had forgotten 
how to dance, so what was the use ? 

But old Francesco only smiled. Would she, just to please him, 
try fora month? After all he had taken her away from that nasty 
Vienna and had treated her like a daughter. Perhaps he had a 
little right to ask her to try just for a month? If after a month 
she felt the same, why then she should go back to play with Marco 
again. 

He was cunning, that Francesco! He knew that even if after 
a month in his training school her heart bade her go back to play, 
her feet would not let her ! 

Vanna consented with an ill grace. That very day she went 
with Francesco to the training school, and the career of La Fiammetta 
began. Ah! I thought that would startle you, Signor! Yes, 
Vanna was to become La Fiammetta, whose name was on every- 
body’s lips. 

So it was as Francesco foresaw; Vanna put off going back 
to play for another month, and another, and yet many more, 
until suddenly she was a woman and did not want to go back 
at all. 

Marco, of course, was more madly in love with her than ever. 
But Vanna teased him and avoided him. Yet she saw to it that he 
did not cool. His father took the whole affair as a great joke. 
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So long as Vanna was serious about her dancing she might amuse 
herself at the expense of Marco as much as she liked. 

In due course the night of her first appearance as premiere at 
the Adelphi arrived. Vanna was terrified, but Francesco knew 
what he was about and what he had produced, and was as calm 
as if he had been rehearsing the ballet in the training school. He 
knew that his reputation was at stake, but he did not lack confidence 
for a moment. 

The whole world knows what happened that night at the Adelphi, 
Signor. The new star sprang to fame in one leap. The vast 
audience went mad, and Rome talked of no one else for a whole 
week. Then they remembered Francesco and he was given the 
Cordon. 

Vanna basked in the adoration of countless admirers. Marco 
was forgotten in the avalanche of invitations and gaieties that 
were showered on her. Royalty condescended too—and not even 
by the back door, Signor ! 

Marco, of course, was madly jealous. There was one young 
cavaliere in particular who enraged him. This young aristocrat 
importuned Vanna day and night. Luckily Vanna was fastidious 
and would have none of him, or there would have been a scandal 
and a tragedy. 

Whenever he could get her alone Marco harangued her furiously 
for accepting gifts of value from all and sundry and giving nothing 
in return, adding that if she dared to repay her adorers in the usual 
way he would kill her. He would hang about the stage door after 
every performance, impotent to prevent her going to supper parties 
and revels, yet raging at her for going. 

At first Vanna only laughed, but by and by Marco’s furious face 
began to be noticed by her patrons and things were whispered— 
unpleasant things. Vanna became petulant and Francesco angry. 

Some have said, Signor, that old Francesco had no bowels of 
compassion—but what would you? For him his ballet came before 
everything, and his premiére before the ballet. And these he had 
to protect even from his own son. 

So Marco was seized and put on board one of your English 
sailing ships bound from Genova to Valparaiso. I was cook on 
board that ship, Signor—the Penthesilea of Bristol—and having 
known Marco since he was no bigger than little Marietta there, 
I did my best to help him recover from his infatuation. 

But as you know, Signor, there is but one cure for that disease, 
and such a cure was not to be had on board the Penthesilea. 
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For the first month Marco gloomed about the ship and swore 
a vendetta against his father. But in time he came to understand 
that it was the only thing for Francesco to do. Vanna was at the 
beginning of her career, and no harsh wind could be allowed to 
blow upon the plant while it was tender. 

The voyage lasted all one autumn and winter, and it was towards 
the end of the ninth month before the Penthesilea again sailed 
into the harbour at Genova. 

On the quay there was Francesco himself to meet us. Marco 
stiffened and bristled like an angry dog, but Francesco ignored 
this attitude and embraced him affectionately. 

‘Before we talk let us eat,’ said Francesco wisely. ‘ You too, 
Antonio.’ 

You see, I had known Francesco, Signor, before success had 
come to him, and he never forgot his friends. 

As we left the quay Marco stopped suddenly. Straight in front 
of us was a large poster. La Fiammetta was to dance in Genova that 
very night! And so we knew why Francesco had come. 

‘ Let us eat,’ said Francesco again, ‘ then I will tell you every- 
thing.’ 

Marco shrugged his shoulders, and we went on. But I, Signor, 
I felt that Francesco would not tell us—everything! What he 
did tell, after we had dined, was what all the world but ourselves 
already knew. A month before, Vanna had gone raving mad, and 
in her frenzy had stabbed the wife of a Russian diplomat who had 
come to visit her in her dressing-room. 

As a result, Signor, the professional scaremongers got busy 
and almost provoked an international crisis between Rome and 
Petersburg. Vanna was locked up and poor Francesco was in 
despair. He pulled all the strings he knew, swearing that La 
Fiammetta might be mad in her head but that her feet were perfectly 
sane. But the authorities would not let her go—as you will under- 
stand, Signor, they had been badly frightened. 

At last, however, Francesco interviewed a very august personage 
indeed. I cannot say who this personage was, Signor, for Francesco 
did not tell us; but through him Francesco was given permission 
to put Vanna back in her place in the ballet for one week in Genova 
provided she was kept in charge of four guardians when not dancing. 

Francesco swore he could control her from the wings, and that 
everything in the ballet would be as it had been before. 

Well, Signor, it was true. She had been dancing four nights 
at the Palatine Theatre in Genova, and all the people raved about 
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her as before. Francesco had been given a great ovation; the 
authorities were abused for what you English call ‘red tape,’ 
and the unknown personage was praised for his courage and 
magnanimity. 

Marco was stunned by the story. He sat there biting his lip, 
his glass of cognac untouched beside him, his eyes staring at the 
floor. Those eyes, Signor! But I, I had not his passion. | 
wondered. Francesco looked at me and I looked at him. Francesco 
dropped his eyes before mine, Signor, and I knew he had not told 
us all. 

* Let me see her,’ said Marco, standing up. 

Francesco sat quite still and said nothing. 

Suddenly Marco laughed harshly. 

‘It is a lie,’ he said. 

Silently Francesco pulled a newspaper out of his pocket. 

‘ There is the story,’ he said, shoving it in front of Marco. 

Marco looked at it scornfully, but he read it. In the middle 
he sat down heavily. His anger gave way to despair. 

I too read the paper, Signor. The story was there in black 
and white. But I still—wondered. 

Then Francesco told us he had places for us at the ballet that 
night, but Marco must promise not to try to see Vanna afterwards. 
He, Francesco, had promised, and if anything happened the sanc: ‘on 
might be withdrawn and the fat would be in the fire. 

I suppose Francesco had taken his precautions. I do not think 
he trusted Marco. But of course we went. 

How can I tell you of that performance, Signor? La Fiammetta 
was marvellous, magnificent! Marco sat there, his hands gripping 
the arms of his chair, his burning eyes devouring Vanna’s every 
movement. 

For me, I was apprehensive of what would happen at the end. 

In a shorter time than I could have believed possible the ballet 
was over and the theatre was filled with clapping hands, stamping 
feet, and shouts of ‘ Brava! Brava!’ 

Marco was on his feet in a moment, passing through the crowd 
like a madman. I followed as I could, and the curses that were 
meant for him fell on me. 

He dashed round to the stage door and stood waiting. 

No, Signor, he did not try to enter. He just waited, knowing 
that if he forced his way in he would but be met with resistance, 
while if he waited he might see her for a minute and whisper her 
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name for her alone to hear. Perhaps, just perhaps, she would 
know him, and then he would learn the truth in spite of all the 
Francescos in the world. 

We waited there, Signor, for so long as it would take a man 
to walk twice round St. Peter’s, and then the door was opened and 
the girls of the ballet began to come out. 

They came in twos and threes, some laughing gaily, seme weary 
with the dancing. One saw Marco and then turned to her com- 
panion and whispered something. Then they both looked at him 
and laughed, and the second one said: ‘It is of no use, Signor ; 
come with us instead.’ 

But Marco said no word and looked steadily at the open door. 
As the last pair came and stood for a space in the lighted doorway, 
there was a laugh from within. Pray Heaven I may never hear 
such a laugh again! It was a devil’s laugh, Signor, and made the 
blood run cold ! 

The two girls ran down into the street, and as they passed one 
said shuddering, ‘Mother of God! but Vanna is raving again 
to-night ! ’ 

There came again that dreadful laugh, and Marco with a great 
sob put his hands to his ears and rushed off into the darkness. 

I ran after him, Signor, as well as I could—you see I am not 
built for ruanning—for I feared he would throw himself from the 
quay. I missed him—then I saw him again—and then he dis- 
appeared, still running. 

I did not see him again for two years, Signor, and that meeting 
you shall hear of presently. 

It was not many weeks after Marco’s disappearance that La 
Fiammetta was again dancing inRome. The people worshipped her 
as before, but Those who Mattered were careful. They had had 
their lesson. And besides, what attraction was there in a dancer 
whom you could not lionise, who was a mad woman off the stage ? 

And yet, Signor, in spite of that laugh, which I could not forget, 
I asked myself, was it possible that so lovely a creature, so full of 
charm, could be as a beast or devil ? 

She was ever closely guarded, and Francesco was always by to 
see that none approached her nor interfered with her keepers. 

What were Francesco’s thoughts I know not. His mind was 
dark as it is now, and his thoughts secret. He spoke no word to 
me of Marco nor yet of Vanna. But I had all the while the feeling 
that all was not over—and yet perhaps I was not truly conscious 
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of the feeling, Signor, only of an unease of mind. Had I known 
what I know now I might have saved her. Perhaps. But it was 
willed otherwise. 

The greatest dancers from Petersburg and Madrid and Vienna 
came to take part in Francesco’s ballet and dance with La Fiammetta, 
Grigoriev himself came for a season, and is said to have declared 
her to be as far above Varsova as Varsova was above a chorus girl, 

The season after, or it may have been two, Francesco engaged 
a young pupil of Grigoriev’s as premier. Grigoriev had said 
laughingly that he himself was jealous of this young Englishman— 
yes, Signor, strange to say, this new star that made even Grigoriev 
look to his position was said to be one of your countrymen. 

For an Englishman to dance in the Adelphi Ballet was a nine 
days’ wonder, and Francesco made the most of it. He excited the 
public curiosity to such a pitch that a week before the season opened 
Rome could talk of nothing else. In the papers one saw only 
‘Michael’ here and ‘ Michael’ there. The critics discussed what 
his style would be, and the women speculated on his face and whether 
it would be handsome. No picture was published to satisfy the 
public demand. And finally it was announced that Michael would 
travel incognito, put up at an hotel and show himself to no one 
until he appeared on the stage. And so, Signor, a fever of 
impatience was roused for the coming of the strange dancer. 


On the first night the press of people in the streets round the 
theatre was greater than I have ever seen it before or since. Rome 
is faithful to those of her sons or daughters who live to entertain 
her, but you know, Signor, her hospitality to strange artists who 
come to give her of their best. 

I, with many hundreds, stood in the queue hoping to get a 
seat. I came into the city in the afternoon and waited for hour 
after hour. About one hour before the ballet was to open, Francesco 
passed in his car. The crowd cheered him with many ‘ Vivas!’ 
Just as the car, moving very slowly through the people, reached 
the place where I was standing, Francesco saw me. Whenever 
I think ill of Francesco, I think of that moment. He stopped the 
car and beckoned. I left my place and went over to him. 

‘Get in beside me,’ he said. ‘I will see that you have a good 
place to-night—you shall sit by me, Antonio.’ 

I looked down at my clothes, hesitating. He saw my glance. 
I was dressed as I am now, Signor. 
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‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘ that can be put right in the theatre.’ 

He took me to his private room and gave me an evening suit 
so that I should sit among the highest in Rome without feeling 
shame. 

Then I took my place and waited while the theatre filled. All 
Rome was there, and among the foreign diplomats, Francesco 
pointed out Prince Pavlov. A thousand pardons, Signor, did I 
not say that it was his Princess that Vanna stabbed so long before ? 
Well, he was there, a great bearded Northerner, with beside him 
his tall Princess, who clearly bore no grudge and looked none the 
worse for her adventure with Vanna. 

Presently the orchestra came in, and Francesco, full of anxiety, 
pulled at his mustachios as if he would pluck them out. The 
rehearsals had gone well, but one never knew—not even Francesco. 
He had staked his reputation on Grigoriev’s advice. Would he 
once again be proved an unerring judge, Francesco, the maestro 
who could not make a mistake in picking dancers for his 
ballet ? 

There was a burst of applause. The curtain was rising. The 
ballet was about to begin. I cannot describe such things, Signor. 
It was the beautiful ‘ Le Cérisier.’ As you may know, it is a solo, 
the dancer being alone on the stage. Francesco knew his public. 
La Fiammetta danced as divinely as she had ever done, and the 
audience, roused to feverish excitement, could hardly contain itself 
while waiting for their darling to appear with the new star in Le 
Char de Juggernaut. 

Perhaps you remember the piece, Signor. For me, I shall 
remember it to my dying hour. 

The great car rumbles forward, the wheels stained with the 
blood of its ready victims, a great crowd of priests, worshippers 
and fanatics dancing before it. Of a sudden one of the priests 
flings himself on the ground and waits for the car to pass over his 
body. Just as the car reaches him a girl darts forward and drags 
him from beneath its very wheels. They dance together while 
an infuriated mob of priests pours forth from the car to demand 
Juggernaut’s prey. The dance becomes wild and intoxicating 
until at last the young priest and his preserver escape from the 
press of the dancers and leap together to death and freedom. 

As the conductor raised his baton for the opening crash of 
Cordonnier’s magnificent music, the babel in the house stopped 
as if cut with a knife. Francesco sat rigid, his hands gripping the 
arms of his chair so that the bones of his knuckles showed white 
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under the skin. The curtain rose and the ballet began. As the 
dancers flooded the stage, I heard Francesco draw in his breath 
sharply. The loud hiss made several people turn their heads, 
Francesco had gone as white as this marble table. 

I tried to follow his stare. Then I too caught my breath. | 
recognised Marco! For two years, Signor, he had prepared him- 
self for just this chance. Michael was found later gagged and bound 
in his dressing-room. And Marco had taken his place, knowing 
that if the ballet went well no one—not Vanna, not even Francesco 
—would dare to stop the dance. 

How he danced, Signor! Never had I seen anything like it. 
And the play of emotion in his face—the grin of the fanatic, the 
scowl of the thwarted martyr, at last the smile of the lover! 

I was enthralled, and even when the tragedy came I hardly 
knew it. 

Suddenly there was a hoarse cry from Francesco, who leapt 
from his seat and tore past the people to reach the stage. The last 
moment of the ballet had come. Marco and Vanna stood alone 
on a pinnacle, and Marco had snatched a dagger from his belt. 

It was the dagger, Signor, which caused Francesco to rush from 
his place, for he knew it had no part in the ballet. 

The music stopped with a crash of jangling discords, the dancers 
stood rooted with horror, the audience gazed spellbound. 

Marco seized Vanna in his arms and kissed her in front of all 
the people. In the dead silence his words, though scarcely more 
than whispered, reached every ear. 

‘It is better to die while free from the chains of madness, for 
the soul shall then be saved. Do not be afraid, Vanna. See! 
I shall die with you.’ 

Vanna’s face became distorted with terror. 

‘ Let me go, Marco,’ she screamed, ‘I am not—— !’ 

But Marco’s dagger had fallen swiftly and found her heart. 
Again the dagger rose and fell, and Marco sank to the ground with 
a sigh. Only half a minute had passed, Signor, since the ballet 
was in full swing. 

There was a gasp from the audience; women screamed and 
fainted. In the midst of the turmoil Francesco rushed on to the 
stage from the wings, shouting, ‘Marco! Marco! Masseo, stop 
him! Marco! She is not mad—she is mine! She is mine!’ 

And then, Signor, he saw it was too late. For a moment he 
stood swaying. Then, screaming, he fell upon Marco and seized 
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him by the throat with both hands and shook out of him what 
remained of life. It took Masseo and two others to drag him, 
raving, from his son’s body, and as they at last succeeded the 
curtain came down with a run, shutting off a scene which I shall 
remember till I die. I was dazed, Signor, and looked vaguely at 
the fleshy nymphs painted on the curtain. Even the uproar among 
the audience hardly persuaded me that what I had seen was not 
a dream. 

At last I came to my senses and hurried through the press of 
people to the stage door. There I waited in the crowd, and while 
I waited there came to my mind just such another wait outside the 
stage door in Genova so long before. 

After what seemed many hours, Signor, Masseo came out, and, 
seeing me, called me in. Would I help to take Francesco home ? 
He had had an apoplexy, and the doctor feared a third tragedy. 

While we drove out to the Villa del Ulivo in Francesco’s car 
with Francesco unconscious in a stretcher between us, Masseo 
told me the rest of the tale. 

When they had dragged him from Marco’s body, Vanna opened 
her eyes and, stretching out her arms towards Francesco, whispered 
with her dying breath: ‘ Francesco, my husband, addio !’ 

Francesco flung himself on his knees beside her, weeping. 
‘Vanna!’ he cried, and again ‘ Vanna! ’ 

But once more he was too late. She did not hear him. Her 
spirit had passed. 

Silently he rose and stood, staring, his fists clenched, and then, 
as if a thunderbolt had struck him, he crumpled up at Masseo’s 


feet. 


All that was ten years ago, Signor. Now there is no Vanna 
and no Marco to act as rival to his father. Yet still Francesco 
trains the ballet, still he makes them dance. The dancers vanish 
and die and others take their places. But the dance, Signor, like 


the dance of life, goes on for ever. 











A WALK IN BOHEMIA. 
BY MAURICE HEADLAM, C.B. 


Amonc the recollections of Bohemia as it was, the beauty of its 
hills and forests and rivers, the kindly hospitality of its inhabitants, 
all the adventures of our walking tour, one memory stands out— 
caraway seeds! Not that love of caraway seeds is a specially 
Bohemian trait. Danzig is the home of Kiimmel. The people of 
Glasgow, when they go down the Clyde for their holidays, and cannot 
take with them their beloved marmalade, take packets of caraway 
seed to strew on their bread or scones—they call it ‘Doon the 
Wa’er jeely,’ I believe. 

But nowhere except in Bohemia have I met the fixed idea that 
caraway must be eaten with every sort of food without exception. 
We found it in the bread, in the soup, in the meat, in the salad, in 
the scrambled eggs, in the potatoes, in the vegetables ; it ran garlic 
hard. As I happen to hate the penetrating taste of (what I think) 
that odious little seed, and as my companion, who was a caraway 
man in moderation, got bored with it at every meal, we used to say, 
when ordering dinner, ‘ Bitte, ohne Zwiebel und ohne Kiimmel,’ which 
rather astonished the natives. At one inn, the hostess, when thus 
cautioned, remarked, ‘Ah, I see you are Saxons; we know that 
Saxons do not like Kiimmel.’ This pleased us as a tribute to the 
excellence of our German—for she obviously did not mean Anglo- 
Saxons—but left us wondering why the Saxons, unlike most of the 
German tribes, were not caraway eaters. Once, when we were 
very hungry after a long day—we had not taken with us enough 
chocolate for lunch—we were greeted with the most delicious smell 
of hot soup at the village inn. But, alas ! the soup and the ‘ Wiener- 
schnitzel’ and the bread and the fruit compote were all full of 
caraway seeds. And I had to fall back on boiled eggs, into which 
no seed could penetrate. I should be ashamed to say how many 
boiled eggs I consumed, without anything solid whatever to help 
them down. I wonder if caraway seeds are now the national food 
of Czecho-Slovakia ? Or were they imposed on the Bohemians by 
the Austrian tyrants ? 

But, after all, food is a minor incident when one is young, and 
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ona holiday, and in a strange country. And it must not be thought 
that Kiimmel spoiled the pleasure of a delightful trip. 

It beganinthisway. My friend O. and I had a holiday to take 
in April. We were both agreed that we must go into the wilds. 
But he hankered for the East, as far east as it was possible to get 
in a fortnight, and wished to go to Morocco to ride about in the 
desert. He proved, by Bradshaw and guide-book, that we could 
trek from somewhere to somewhere else, losing all civilisation and 
seeing real life, and return in time to catch a boat which would land 
us in England at my fixed date. I was rather nervous about his 
authorities—it seemed a long way off, and it would never do if his 
careful time-table failed, and I did not get back when due. Apart 
from that, my idea of a holiday was fishing, and there were doubts 
about trout in Morocco. In any case, I did not feel able, like the 
late Colonel Hawker, to cast a fly from horseback, even if there 
were trout streams in the desert through which we were to gallop. 

Finally, we opened the map of Europe and found a mass of hills 
on the borders of Bohemia and Bavaria. Where there are hills, 
we said, in a temperate climate at any rate, there are chances of 
trout. We traced a little railway which ran into those hills to the 
place where it seemed to stop, and marked that, like most railways 
in the hills, it ran along the valley of a decent-sized river. So we 
took tickets for the place from which the branch line started— 
it was called Budweis—and hoped for the best. We were not 
disappointed. 

It is unnecessary to describe our train journey. I joined O., 
who had a few more days than I had, at Nuremberg, and spent the 
day there, to see that delightful town. It was to me a sort of 
pilgrimage, for I had only just found out the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and 
was, at any rate as regards that opera, a fervent Wagnerite. But 
industrialism was threatening the old town, and we found the same 
threats at Prague, where everything seemed being rebuilt, and 
noisy trams kept us awake at our hotel: though the Hradschin 
was noble and inviolable. We noted with interest that the river 
we were seeking was one of the headwaters of the mighty stream at 
Prague, and we started off gaily into the unknown. So far, German 
had carried us along, though all notices and street signs were in the 
Bohemian language as well; which gave us hope that no further 
tongues would be required of us, and aiso seemed to imply that 
Austrian rule was not so severe and exclusive after all. 

It was a long and rather tedious journey, mostly, as long as 
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daylight lasted, over flat plains. We met a pleasant Austrian 
officer going on leave, who completely failed to understand our 
devoting a holiday to visiting country places on foot. He was 
going to spend his leave in Vienna, ‘ Wien ist unser Paradies,’ he 
said. And we could not help contrasting this effeminate idea of 
furlough with that of the hearty subalterns of our acquaintance 
who would scrape and starve to collect screws for a two months’ 
leave in a hunting country. Perhaps this nice little man, with his 
thin patent leather boots and his gaudy, unpractical uniform, 
explained why Austria was always beaten in war. 

We made our connexion at Budweis, got into the local train, 
and were turned out when it finally stopped at its terminus, late 
at night, in pitch dark and heavy snow, through which we struggled 
rather gloomily with our riicksacks and fishing-rods to the inn : its 
lights seemed to be the only sign of life in a world of darkness and 
snow. We found the Gastzimmer full of peasants, and thick with 
tobacco smoke and the smell of wet peasants—rather like a Dutch 
picture of ‘Boers drinking.’ They stared at us curiously (no 
wonder !), and at first there was some difficulty about food and beds: 
possibly it was a Czech village and they did not like our German. 
But eventually we got eggs and beer and went, somewhat cheered, 
to our bedroom, which, unlike the Gastzimmer, was perfectly clean ; 
though we were still depressed, for, with the thoughtlessness of 
youth, we had not considered the possibility of bad weather. We 
had indeed a spare shirt each in our sacks, but no change of clothes. 
And the thought of pushing off from the railway, into country of 
which we knew nothing, miles away from civilisation, in heavy snow 
or rain, was rather disquieting. There was nothing to be done, 
however, but to go to sleep. Ifthe worst came to the worst we could 
retire to Budweis by the morning train; but we fervently hoped 
that this would not be our fate, for we had no other plans and we 
had sent our suitcases and our civilised clothes back from Prague. 

The next morning all gloom vanished. We looked out into 
bright sunshine. We were in a broad valley flanked by great hills 
clothed with forest; the snow was rapidly disappearing; and, 
best of all, a swift river, not unmanageably big, but about the size 
of the Ure at Aysgarth, glittered in the sun and wound away to the 
hills. We only had to follow its course upstream, and it looked as 
if our gamble would turn out a mighty success. 

The first day’s walk is always tiring. The shoulders are not 
accustomed to the weight of the sack, and the feet have not adjusted 
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themselves to the boots. We had crook-handled sticks, it is true, 
to walk with ; they became landing-net handles when we took out 
the spikes at the end and fitted in the folded nets which we carried 
in the pockets of our sacks. But we found our rods, whether 
carried in the other hand or slung with string over the shoulder, a 
great inconvenience as we tramped through the soft snow which, as 
everyone knows, is almost the most unpleasant thing in the world 
to walk on. So, though the road winding through the trees, some- 
times skirting the river, sometimes cutting off bends, was a dream 
of beauty in the bright air, we were early exhausted and made poor 
progress. We saw no houses, and met no one but a Forest Guard 
in a smart green uniform with his gun slung round him in the con- 
tinental fashion, at right angles to his body. He looked at us, and 
his two attendant dachshunds sniffed at us curiously. But far from 
bullying us, as his martial appearance might have warranted 
(though we could not take dachshunds seriously either for war or 
sport), he most politely waved us onwards upstream to a village 
where, he said, we might get coffee. And about 3 o’clock, after 
only about twelve miles from our starting-point, and after passing 
a sort of factory, we found ourselves plodding up a village street. 
At the end of the street we saw a comfortable-looking inn built of 
wood, and in front of it a terrace surrounded by trellis-work, on a 
bank above the river. The trellis and the seats and tables, on 
which traces of snow lingered, seemed cold and cheerless. But the 
sight of stews, evidently to keep trout in, reassured us, and we were 
greeted pleasantly in the warm Gastzimmer, and given the promised 
coffee, hot and delicious. There was only one other customer, an 
old gentleman, who looked at us closely and then hurried out. We 
were still considering whether we should stay the night and 
endeavour to find out about the fishing, or push on higher, when 
the old gentleman returned, and, taking off his hat and making a 
low bow, presented a card, with an immense coronet on it, and the 
name ‘ Ritter von K——.’ He explained that his brother, the 
Ritter in question, had observed us from his castle entering the 
village, and noted our fishing-rods. He ‘liess sich unbekannter- 
weise griissen ’ (he allowed himsclf to greet us without having the 
honour of our acquaintance) and begged to put his fishing at our 
disposal if we proposed, as he hoped, to stay in the village. He 
would then have the honour of waiting on us after supper. 

Our hesitation was at an end—and so, if we had known it, was 
the most of our walking tour. We decided to stay the night at 
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any rate, and await events. We were much flattered at this unex- 
pected courtesy, which we could not help contrasting with the 
reception we should probably have found in an English village : 
we could not picture an English squire offering his fishing to a couple 
of unknown and untidy ruffians with fishing-rods who strolled into 
his village. We found a couple of clean, if bare, rooms ; washed, 
changed as much as our means permitted, and were finishing an 
excellent supper (caraway seeds had been forbidden) when a pro- 
cession entered the room, headed by an obvious coachman and a 
stout peasant girl carrying lanterns. There was first our little old 
friend of the afternoon. Then his brother the Ritter, a stout, 
dignified man, and his wife; two young ladies, their daughters ; 
two fine big young men, their sons; and the Braut, or fiancée, of 
one of them, a Viennese girl. There were mutual introductions and 
explanations, and after the party had shed their wraps and snow- 
shoes, beer was brought for them all—the coachman and the wait- 
ing-maid taking their places and their beer at the far end of the long 
table. We soon became great friends: toasts were drunk, songs 
were sung, one of the young ladies played Viennese waltzes. Most 
important of all, the fishing invitation was renewed, and we gathered 
that all the river in those parts belonged to the Ritter, or at any rate 
that we might fish where and as often as we liked. It appeared 
that he owned the factory which we had noticed at the entrance to 
the village, in which Bohemian glass was made. Afterwards, when 
fishing below it, we found the banks of the river covered with its 
waste products, many-coloured lumps of glass of various shapes 
and sizes. We were never able to discover whether the Ritter was 
an impoverished aristocrat who had taken to glass-making, or a 
successful industrialist who had been ennobled for the excellence of 
his glass. There was certainly no shame about being ‘in business’ : 
all the family were proud of it, and father and sons worked hard and 
were evidently well off. If the stories we had heard of Austrian 
aristocratic pride were true, the ennoblement theory was probably 
correct. We felt bound, later on, in order to please our hosts, to 
spend a valuable day looking over the factory ; and we sent home 
to our friends and families specimens of the work, which we could 
probably have bought just as well in Regent Street. 

But this was not the only diversion from the fishing which was 
our main purpose that common courtesy, in return for such special 
kindness, entailed. The family had been shut up all the winter. 
They were a long way from the railway, the roads were bad and 
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generally under snow for months, there seemed to be no neighbours, 
and their highest, and indeed almost their only form of amusement, 
was ‘ society ’—eating, drinking, laughing, talking, dancing, singing 
in company. This they had in plenty, apparently, during the 
summer, when the little village was full of visitors ; and they missed 
it all the more in the long, snowy winter. ‘Sie sind die ersten 
Touristen,’ said the young ladies again and again, as if it were a 
distinction to be a tourist. As we had looked on ourselves rather 
as hardy explorers, engaged in a perilous expedition among scarcely 
civilised natives, we received the remark rather coldly, though we 
could not tell our kind hosts the reason why we were not pleased to 
be greeted as tourists. And after a time we sometimes thought 
that the tourist business was rather overdone. Not that it was not 
very pleasant, after a day’s fishing, to dine at the Schloss with those 
pleasant people, or to give them dinner at our inn: to sing and 
dance and listen to the excellent performances on the piano. But 
when it came to long expeditions in a wagonette, over forest tracks, 
at a snail’s pace, on a cold spring day to see the Urwald, or primeval 
forest, one sometimes sighed as one thought of a day lost on the 
river, and almost wished that our kind friends were not so hospitable. 
The Urwald was merely a wood where the trees had been allowed 
to grow as they liked and left to lie where they fell, as opposed to 
the orderly and trimmed neatness of the continental forest. ‘ Is’s 
nitt schin im Weld,’! said the young ladies in their pretty Viennese 
accent, ‘ olles grien.’ And of course we agreed politely, but thought 
of the river. We did not mind so much when we were taken in the 
evening to shoot woodcock, for then we had at least our morning’s 
fishing. Though we thought it extremely unsporting to shoot 
woodcock in the spring, it did not seem to be so dangerous to the 
breeding birds as we feared, for no one seemed to hit anything. It 
meant a heavy mid-day meal lasting till about four or four-thirty, 
when we adjourned to the woods where, at this time of year, the 
woodcock take a sort of constitutional, flitting, just before dusk, 
along the rides. Perhaps the length of the lunch interfered with 
the accuracy of the shooting—or the ecstatic conversation of the 
young ladies. 

The Baltzjagd, or shooting of caper and blackcock and hazel hen 
before daybreak, was less associated with heavy feeding, though it 
started with a plenteous consumption of liqueur in the Schloss kitchen, 


1 “Tst es nicht schén im Walde: alles griin” (is it not beautiful in the 
forest—all green). 
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by candlelight, at 2 a.m. You then proceeded, as cautiously as 
possible, to a screen of bushes which a keeper had erected near one 
of the dancing places of the male birds. The theory was that, while 
the bird was dancing and posturing in ecstasy of passion before the 
hens, he shut his eyes, and at that moment the sportsman behind 
the screen pulled the trigger. ‘They make loff, we shoot them,’ 
said one of the young Ritters who had a little English. I was 
unlucky in not seeing the dance, though we heard a bird calling 
near our screen ; so I cannot say whether I should have yielded to 
temptation and fired or not—it sounded rather an unsatisfactory 
proceeding. I remember that we all trooped home again and had 
a hearty feed and more liqueurs. We did, however, manage to get 
a few days’ fishing (in spite of the kindness of our friends) on that 
delightful river, though we were too early for really good fishing, 
and it meant that we had to give up practically all our walking tour. 
I have often wanted to be there in May; or in September—for the 
grayling, which were rather a nuisance in April, would have given 
great sport then. We used to sally out, generally in glorious sun- 
shine, each accompanied by a small boy carrying strapped on his 
back a barrel nearly full of water to hold the trout we were to catch. 
The river, here smaller than when we had first struck it, was still not 
unlike the upper waters of one of the Yorkshire rivers, with much 
the same character : pleasant pools, rippling shallows, and occasional 
long flats, which no doubt would have become real stills as the upper 
springs ran low in the summer, but which could be fished wet fly in 
April. 

Possibly we should have done better with waders ; and probably 
we should have caught bigger fish with a dry fly later on: some of 
the pools looked as if they might hold monsters, and there was no 
dearth of fly even then. But we fished with three wet flies—March 
browns and Zulus and the like—down stream ; and without undue 
exertion we caught most days a dozen or so apiece, with perhaps as 
many grayling, averaging, as far as I can remember, two or three 
to the pound. The only condition attached to the fishing was that 
the trout were to be brought back alive to be placed in the stews 
for the summer visitors. So one had to be careful not to injure 
them in taking them off the hook, and to see that Johann and 
Fritzi kept walking briskly about to oxygenate the water in their 
barrels and the fish. I remember one terrible day when my Johann 
went to sleep under a tree, and all the fish died. They had to be 
thrown away, as the Bohemian will not eat trout that are not alive 
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up till the last moment before the pot, and I had hard work to catch 
another and much smaller barrel-full. I am afraid that Johann 
did not escape a beating: at any rate he was much more active the 
next day. 

We stayed in our pleasant quarters as long as we dared, but we 
felt that we must do some walking to justify our trip. So we left 
ourselves two days to cross the mountains into Bavaria and hit a 
branch line which would take us to Plattling on the Danube, where 
we could catch the main-line train to take us home. The first day 
all went well: easy walking over great rolling bare uplands, with 
forest only in the valleys. We saw few inhabitants, and it was the 
estate of some great magnate—I think the Duke of Ratibor—one of 
whose magnificent stags we were lucky enough to meet quite close. 
Perhaps we had overestimated our walking capacity, or had grown 
fat from the hospitality of our kind friends. But we were very late 
in reaching our inn, tired and hungry, where I suffered, as I said 
before, the tortures of Tantalus from the caraway-seeded food. The 
next day we had to cross the high hills, wooded to the top and 
still under snow. It was fine overhead, but terrible walking. We 
tumbled into drifts, we lost our way continually, we were wet to 
the waist and very weary. But at last we reached a sky-line com- 
paratively bare of trees and saw, over the wide flat plain of the 
Danube, the white line of the peaks of the Tyrol shining in the 
sun. And as we could see our village and a train puffing out of it 
below us, we were able to make a bee-line and find rest and bed and 
get our clothes dried before our long train journey, which brought 
us safely home within my leave. 

We had felt very ungrateful at being able to do nothing in return 
for the hospitality of our kind Bohemian friends. We pressed 
them to visit us in London, but they never came, though we ex- 
changed picture postcards once or twice. What has happened to 
them in and since the War I do not know. But if any of them are 
left, or if their descendants are like them ; if industrialism has not 
spoiled the rivers, if the War or politics have not spoiled the inhabit- 
ants of Bohemia; I cannot suggest anything more pleasant to 
those who are young and active, who like fishing and walking in 
a beautiful country, among kindly, friendly people, than a trip to 
the hills on the east of Bavaria and on the west of Bohemia in 
the months of April or May. 











AN ESSAY ON POETS. 
BY JOHN C. MOORE. 


Mr. Mortimer lit a cigarette and sighed. It was a very weary sigh, 
and from the heart. The fact that he had been teaching small boys 
for thirty-five years did not make him any fonder of his profession. 
Rather he grew to dislike it more intensely as the years passed. 
Little boys were still idiots. They were still disgustingly dirty. 
They still split infinitives and failed to decline mensa and to 
conjugate amo. Neither did Mr. Mortimer himself become more 
tolerant of these faults as he grew older. 

He desired nothing greater than to retire to a little cottage in 
the country where he could devote himself to his hobbies—garden- 
ing, entomology, and the classics. Alas! the cottage exicted only 
in his dreams, and a banking account that waxed with the terms 
and waned with the holidays stood in the path of those dreams, 
like an angel with a flaming sword, barring the way. 

Meanwhile the small boys had to be taught. So Mr. Mortimer 
stifled a second sigh and settled down to the business of reading 
through a series of juvenile effusions on the subject of Poets. 

‘ Poets,’ started the first, ‘ are men who write Poetry.’ For this 
remark he lost ten marks out of a possible hundred. The second 
submitted: ‘ Virgil, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Byron, and Lord 
Alfred Tennyson were Poets. Shakespeare wrote plays.’ Mr. 
Mortimer scribbled in the margin ‘ Fatuous,’ without stopping to 
wonder if the boy would know what ‘ fatuous ’ meant. 

A third essayist, evidently desirous of airing a knowledge of 
contemporary literature, remarked that ‘ Rudyard Kipling wrote 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads.” Newbolt (Sir Henry) wrote Ballads as 
well. Brooke (R.) wrote a poem about being sea-sick. Sea- 
sickness can be cured by taking Mothersill. I know this because 
I have crossed the Channel twice. . . .’ 

‘ And this,’ groaned Mr. Mortimer, ‘is a preparatory school for 
the sons of gentlemen. Ye gods!’ 

Essay by essay, the wretched work proceeded. Mistakes in 
spelling were corrected with the intimation, ‘Copy out twenty 
times.’ Red pencil lines were drawn through grammatical errors 
and split infinitives. And this boy was given so many marks, this 
one so many. 
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Mr. Mortimer discovered that the attitude of the form towards 
poets was somewhat depreciatory—as this, for instance: ‘ Poets 
wore long hair and beards, they shut themselves up in attics and 
lived on bread and water. Nowadays there are not so many poets. 
This is because people are more sensible now, because of public 
opinion, and the Law.’ 

The Law? Mr. Mortimer suppressed a smile. Was this boy 
trying to be funny ? Presumably not, for the rest was dull, common- 
place, no better and no worse than the others. The child was 
probably mad. The master satisfied himself with deducting ten 
marks, and started reading another essay. 

For the majority of the boys at least, poets did not exist in real 
life at all. Like fairies and giants, hobgoblins and phantoms, they 
were creatures of the imagination or of the past. 

It was with a feeling of profound relief that Mr. Mortimer reached 
the last essay. He had already vowed that never, never again 
would he set the form such a subject: he would try ‘ Railways,’ 
‘Motor Cars,’ ‘The Conquest of the Air.’ Anything but Poets. 
Anything but the aesthetic. 

He recoiled from this last essay because the writing was, if 
possible, more atrocious than that of those that had preceded it ; 
there was no margin; ink biots and smudges made an irregular 
pattern all over it, interspersed with the dirty thumb-marks of its 
author (‘ Perpetrator!’ thought Mr. Mortimer) ; and in one place 
there was a sticky patch that defied analysis. It smelt like 
peppermint. 

The name of the writer was practically illegible. Williams— 
Wilcox—Wilson—Wilkins—Wilkinson ? Ah, Wilkinson. A quiet 
little chap with a freckled face and stubby reddish hair. Dread- 
fully dirty, of course. Why on earth didn’t people teach their 
children to wash before they sent them to school ? 

Well, what had Wilkinson to say about poets ? 

‘Poets are people who think of things differrently to other 
people. All Poets do not write Poetry, some only think it. Most 
of them write it down, though, because when they think it they 
feel they have to.’ 

Mr. Mortimer pondered over this. Here was a rather good 
definition—something rather original. He tried to conjure up a 
picture of the author. Red hair... blue eyes... freckles. 
. . . Very bad scholar. That was all. Mr. Mortimer took little 
interest in his pupils, looking at them as he would at young spaniels 
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—creatures to be taught, a first necessity, and to be kept clean if 
possible, a very good second. 

‘Most people despise Poets, because they are not like themselves, 
but I think this is wrong, because Poets cannot help being Poets 
and some Poets are very nice. Others are not, of course, but this 
is the same with ordinary people. 

‘I think I should like to be a Poet, even if other people did 
despise me, because it must be very nice to feel like Poets do, and 
I should not mind being laughed at because I should see things 
diferently to other people and in my mind could laugh at them. 
But if I was a Poet I should have to have adventures, or I should 
not have anything to write about. Most Poets do have adventures, 
though, because they are Poets and they look for them. We know 
this, because the Poets have written about these adventures as if 
they were there own and not other people’s.’ 

The master weighed up the sins of Wilkinson in his mind, and 
found them many. ‘ Differently’ was misspelt twice, and even 
the mistakes did not agree. The word ‘ people’ was written seven 
times, ‘ because’ seven times. He also weighed up the thoughts 
in the essay and found them very good ; but since he was there to 
teach little boys to spell correctly and to write good grammar, and 
not to teach them to think curious thoughts, he brought his red 
pencil into requisition again and scrawled : 

‘Spelling and grammar bad. Rewrite.’ 

Mr. Mortimer placed the essay on the top of a neat little pile, 
and leaned back in his chair. Then he reached down a little volume 
of Lucretius from a shelf above his head, and settled down to read. 

He had only been reading for about five minutes, however, 
when a sound of shouting in the corridor came to his ears. Any 
sort of noise was to Mr. Mortimer as a red rag toa bull. His nerves 
were all on edge ; towards the end of term, particularly, he became 
so jumpy that it was dangerous even to cough in form, or to drop 
a book. 

The sound of boys’ voices came nearer; Mr. Mortimer shut up 
Lucretius with a bang and walked to the door. There was a 
scuffle along the corridor and more shouting ; a heavy object hit 
the door with some force, and, the door being at that moment 
opened, the object fell into the room. It was a small boy with 
crinkly reddish hair and a pair of astonishingly blue eyes set in a 
freckled face. 

There was a moment of tense expectancy. 
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‘ Wilkinson,’ said Mr. Mortimer slowly, ‘I think you entered my 
study without knocking ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir—sorry, sir! ’ 

‘ Why 2 ’ 

‘ Playing football, sir.’ 

‘In the corridor ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, with a rolled-up stocking.’ 

‘Enjoy it ?’ asked Mr. Mortimer grimly. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Hum.’ 

Wilkinson quite expected to be told to bend over ; that was the 
usual procedure. He could not understand all this interrogation. 

‘Ever eat peppermints, Wilkinson ? ’ continued Mr. Mortimer. 

‘ Ye-e-e-es, sir.’ 

‘Ever hide them between the sheets of your exercise book ? ’ 

Wilkinson’s glance suddenly fell upon the essay—/zs essay—on 
Mr. Mortimer’s desk. He blushed scarlet to the roots of his hair. 

‘Do you, Wilkinson ? ’ 

‘T have, sir.’ 

‘I see. Are you a poet, Wilkinson ? ’ 

After a moment’s astonished pause, the words of his essay came 
almost involuntarily. 

‘No, sir, but I should like to be one when I grow up.’ 

‘And do you think,’ said Mr. Mortimer sternly, ‘that poets 
ever eat peppermints and hide them between the sheets of their 
exercise books ? ’ 

Wilkinson hung his head. Who may say what goes on in 
the mind of a little boy? Here was shame, the queerest shame 
Wilkinson had ever felt. He wished he had been told to bend over 
instead. 

Mr. Mortimer stood over him, like some chastising giant; and 
the funny little fellow with the reddish hair stood with his head 
bowed, staring at the pattern on the carpet. 

‘No,’ continued Mr. Mortimer, ‘ poets do not do these things. 
Possibly, they are careless enough to spell “ differently ” with one 
“f” in one place and two “r’s” in another. Possibly that. Buton 
no account do they hide peppermints among their poetical effusions. 
Only pigs eat peppermints in form. Remember that, Wilkinson— 
only pigs. Lastly, remember that poets do not seek adventure by 
playing football in the corridor and barging each other into the 
master’s study. Next time that happens Mr. Mortimer’s tone 
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changed from the ironic to the stern—‘ next time that happens, 
the poet will get a licking. You may go.’ 

Wilkinson crept out and shut the door behind him. He had 
not understood half of the master’s remarks—the satire had been 
lost on him—but nevertheless he felt as if he had interviewed the 
Almighty and the Almighty had sent him away in disgrace. 

When the boy had gone, Mr. Mortimer settled down once more 
to Lucretius and read aloud to himself in the dignified tongue. 

It was a pity he did not understand boys; but then, he had a 
perfect genius for picking out the subjunctive clauses from difficult 
sentences, and he had a fine sense of the rich rhythm of hexameters 
and pentameters. 

At that moment the Assistant Master was taking Preparation 
in the big class-room. A score of little boys were trying to scan 
Ovid. 

‘Raspberry, strawberry jam,’ they whispered to themselves. 
* Raspberry, strawberry jam.’ 
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THE DOOM OF THE SEALED LIPS. 
BY THOMAS RADCLIFFE. 


Sirtine at the opening to Cahu’s hut, Galt was gazing into the 
forest, which lay—a thousand miles of it—between him and the 
Amazon. In the hut three women were chewing boiled yuca to 
make masata. Poonwanna, Cahu’s young unmarried daughter, 
was one of them, and her eyes were bright and roving, while the 
only sign of life in the other two was the slow movement of their 
jaws. Beyond the women Hua-hua sat spinning cotton at his 
sleeping rack, his baby peccari looking up at him, like a pet dog. 
The little night-monkey would not wake up until the sun got round 
to the place where the gloom of the foliage was broken—that would 
be about four o’clock where time is reckoned by the hour. The 
macaw, somewhere up above in the world of sunlight, would not 
return to the hut until evening ; and the naked children of Cahu’s 
household were among the trees, playing with two pet toucans. 

With his returning strength, that insistent call that had come to 
Galt throughout the steaming days and nights made him restless. 
He was an Englishman, he had a country, there was a girl, and there 
was something he ought to do. He used to like doing things, he 
remembered. But he was such a small creature to begin doing 
things in these forests. He knew that he was lost, and yet he could 
not ignore the voice. He rose and entered the hut. 

As he went to his little pile of possessions none appeared to 
notice him except Poonwanna, whose laughing eyes followed every- 
thing. He selected his most tempting things ; then he unwrapped 
the fibre from a small object, taking care to hide it from other eyes. 
He unwound a ball of black hair until a brown human head was 
exposed—the head of an Indian that had been shrunk to the size 
of an orange. Its lips had been sewn up with cotton that hung 
from them in long streamers like a thin beard. The conqueror had 
been able to curse his enemy without the fear of back-chat. But 
Galt could feel the mysterious horror of the answering curse that 
could not be uttered, for in this region he was conscious of forces 
which no sound man should know. Soon after he had found this 
head in the forest his Indians had left him, and he had been picked 
up, dying of hunger, by the head-hunting Aguaruna tribe. The 
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head might be a valuable thing to barter, but the risk of showing it 
was too great—it might be an Aguaruna head. He knew that they 
would not tamper with his possessions for the simple reason that 
what was his was not theirs, so he wrapped up the gruesome thing 
and put it with his camera, medicine chest, and other things he 
meant to keep. 

The Indians of Cahu’s hut always laughed good-humouredly 
when he tried to buy their services to help him on his way. Panhua, 
of a neighbouring hut, might be tempted. With an aspirin tabloid 
Galt had cast a devil from the head of Panhua’s wife, and since 
then many had come to him with similar devils. Cahu, naturally, 
wished to keep the great medicine-man who brought fame to his hut. 

With bulging pockets Galt went to Panhua’s hut; but there he 
found only one young man and a few women and children, who told 
him that Panhua had gone fishing. He gave the young man two 
empty cartridge cases for some bananas, and went to pass the time 
in a little glade of which he knew. This glade was a favourite spot 
of his, and the tale was spread that he spoke with the stone idol that 
had stood there since the time before the coming of Man. Passing 
between the crowded trees he stepped presently from darkness into 
a lesser gloom pierced by broad rays of sunlight that struck the 
dragging curtains of parasite plants and caused the orchids and 
brilliant fungoid growths to glow like fire. On the plants were 
great butterflies, some motionless and others slowly opening and 
shutting their wings, attracting notice to their splendour. The air 
was heavy with the scents of the forest, and occasionally there 
came the boom of a beetle or the soft rustle which is soothing to the 
ear, but, when too near, disquieting to the mind. 

The sun was upon the face of the idol, and he sat down before it, 
knowing that word of his mysterious occupation would be passed to 
Panhua, who would be impressed. What strange rites had been 
practised before this thing whose dread visage was pitted by the 
ravages of time ? 

Galt knew that the coming interview with Panhua was to be his 
last throw for civilisation. His goods would soon go in buying food, 
and his will power was weakening. He thought of his frightful 

struggles in the forest after his guides had left him—the thorns, 
mudholes, and the branches that crumbled in his hands and showered 
insects upon him. Then there were the places where it seemed that 
some evil power tried to hold him, where he had come to an abrupt 
standstill and, with a shudder, had whispered: ‘Something has 
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been done here—something unspeakable.’ There had been nothing 
visible to suggest these thoughts, and yet he had retreated in horror, 
sometimes to return as though drawn by the very power of his fear. 
These fancies were dangerous; he must go—and that must be 
soon. 

While he was now sitting before the idol, a brown shrivelled 
hand reached out from behind him and tremblingly closed upon 
a banana skin that he had thrown down. He turned and saw an 
old woman—the only old Indian he had seen. She belonged to 
Panhua’s hut and, since she was old and useless, she was starving. 
Her hunger had conquered her superstitious fear, and she had 
followed him. Panhua had told him that the next time food was 
scarce she would be pricked by a blow-pipe dart and thrown to the 
river. He gave her the two bananas he had left. 

‘Panhua ?’ he asked. 

‘He has returned,’ she croaked as she went off, munching 
fiercely. 

After making a mysterious sign to the idol in parting, Galt left 
the glade. The sight of the old starving woman and the thought of 
her probable end made him feel queer about his own position. He 
had thought out the strongest appeal he could make to these Indians, 
who could understand only simple human desires. 

Panhua greeted him amicably, and the two squatted on the 
ground. Galt produced his wares slowly, holding coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, mirrors and empty tobacco tins before Panhua’s set face. 
He withdrew the tobacco tins as though he could not bear to part 
with them, and produced fish-hooks and needles instead. Then 
he stood up, and with a sweep of his arms to indicate a crowd, 
said : 

‘I have wives, wives, wives.’ Another waving of arms: ‘I 
have children, children, children.’ He put his hands over his face 
as though weeping, and then stretched them out in yearning: 
‘They weep for my return. Owoo! I must go.’ 

Panhua nodded several times, stretched out his arm, raked in 
the empty tins, and then looked at Galt’s still bulging pockets. 

‘So many women! So many children!’ and he waited. 

Cartridge cases, buttons and a piece of bright red paper were 
added, and at last an old striped shirt did the trick. 

‘ At the second rising of the sun I and two others will begin 
with you the long journey to a hill where the white men have huts, 
huts, huts.’ 
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‘Do we go down the rivers ?’ 

‘ That way is too far, and there are rapids.’ He pointed west, 
‘ That is our way.’ 

‘Good! When we see the huts of the white men there shall be 
more presents.’ 

Galt went back towards Cahu’s hut. In spite of his certainty 
that Panhua would keep his word the forest still had his spirit in 
its power, and he could not even now believe that he would be per- 
mitted to leave it. And when he arrived at the hut and heard an 
excited jabber he felt at once that it concerned him. 

‘Ashtu! Ashtu!’ was the cry he heard above the confusion of 
voices. 

The hut was filled with men and women who were all looking 
towards his own sleeping rack. He stepped forward and peered 
into the gloom. 

There, perched on the edge of his rack, sat the little night- 
monkey, and, dangling from its hands by the long black tresses, 
was the shrunken head. 

Cahu, seeing Galt, pointed to the head and asked : 

‘ Where you find him, Ashtu ?’ 

Explanations followed, and it turned out that Ashtu was one of 
their own tribe and that his head must have been taken by an Indian 
of the Antipa tribe. Cahu told Galt that this might mean war, 
but that they would decide the question after ‘ sleeping on it.’ 

During that night the air became damp and heavy, and Galt lay 
awake for a long time. Then he thought he was struggling through 
the forest, but had to keep turning back because he saw that brown 
head hanging from a branch. At last he tried to push past it, and 
it turned and looked at him through the slits of its eyelids, opened 
its jaws until the lips burst apart and, with a curse, coughed hot 
breath in his face. 

He awoke to find a jaguar’s paw thrust between the stakes of 
the hut, close to his head, The beast had reared itself up, and he 
could feel its breath. He moved away, and the jaguar, after 
sniffing about for a while, went off quietly into the forest. 

The morning came, dark, and with the monotonous whisper of 
gentle rain and its slow patter from leaf to leaf. All through the 
gloomy day there was a beating of the signal drum—the tundai— 
which was answered from distance beyond distance until it was a 
mere throbbing in the air. To Galt it was like the beating of a 
pulse in his own head to the words, ‘No more, no more, hoo-hoo, 
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nomore.’ And all day long there bubbled a great pot of ayahuasca 
for some devilish purpose. 

When all was ready and the men had assembled, fully armed, 
the sound of the twndai ceased so abruptly that the forest seemed 
to wait for something, its breath hot with expectation. 

The scenes that followed were like the horrors of delirium, and 
there was not a sound to be heard from any bird or four-footed 
creature. Later in the night there was beast-like growling, wailing 
and horrid laughter. They were sleeping on tt. 

When morning dawned it was found that the spirit of Ayahuasca 
had spoken for war. 

Panhua did not come to Galt as he had promised—he was 
busy, and a little later he was dead. 

In the forest the days and nights come and go; the rains come 
and go; children come and grow into men and women, and before 
they are old they go. Life and death, light and darkness, are merely 
unchanging rhythm, and time is unmarked. Cahu has given 
Poonwanna to Galt, and she has given him a son and daughter. 
She looks after him well and kills the flies on his back while he is 
busy over his brew. His aspirins have now gone, but, since they 
have made him great, he is able to cast out devils by means of 
faith, for Indians are as childish as Europeans. He tells his children 
a story about an adventurous man who travelled so far that he 
reached the end of the forest and found a land of strange people and 
stranger things. They listen respectfully, but do not understand 
why a man should go to such places, and they are not happy until 
he gets safely back. 

Sometimes Galt has dreams—dreams that bring heartache for 
a while. Surely there must be truth in a dream that can hurt. 
But what are dreams? Shadows within a shadow. The pattering 
of raindrops on the leaves ; the message of a silent voice ; memories ; 
soft movement, and the stillness that is so full of meaning ; all are 
dreams. 

But hark! The cry of a bird! It means food, and Galt is 
wide awake. 
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DisraELl, if he wrung from Bismarck the reluctant note of ad- 
miration ‘ the old Jew is a man,’ is fast becoming a legend. For 
he has achieved the rare distinction of capturing the English 
imagination, and assuredly we are not as a nation prone to much 
imagining. Even the war failed to kill Primrose Day. If, as 
detractors insist, fewer buttonhole posies enliven the London 
streets, it is undeniable that the statue is still plentifully gar- 
landed with the delicate flower that was—or was not—his favourite. 
The fact that there are still people to wrangle over this trifle is a 
significant proof of perennial Disraelian interest. 

What other statesman is thus honoured? What other is 
world famous by a nickname given in ridicule to be retained with 
something very like affection? It is inconceivable to picture 
Gladstone causing a boom in sweet-williams, or familiarly handed 
down to posterity as Bill. His stately ghost stands ever some- 
thing aloof. Mr. Louis Parker in his charming play makes Mrs. 
Disraeli say—as very likely that spontaneous woman did—‘I 
call him Dizzy because I love him, and the nation calls him Dizzy. 
That nickname is better than a peerage.’ Be this as it may, it 
was surely a political asset. ‘There has never been an adequate 
estimate of Disraeli; he awaits his Lytton Strachey,’ said Mr. 
Sydney Dark in a review of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s painstaking 
study. When Monsieur Maurois surprised us with yet another 
book written with all his wonted distinction of style and pretty 
nimbleness of wit, the ideal biography seemed within reach. Mon- 
sieur Maurois, however, has a puckish spirit; when he wrote of 
Shelley as ‘ Ariel,’ he called what was practically a biography a 
novel. When he labelled his brilliant life of Disraeli as such, he 
gave us instead a brilliant romance. We have no quarrel with 
his whim. The facts may be accurate, yet the whole atmosphere 
is impregnated with fancy. In crossing the Channel this Disraeli 
“suffered a sea change, into something rich and strange —and new. 

Our sympathetic ally will therefore forgive the inclusion of his 
welcome Disraeli among those imagined. He lays stress upon the 
Italian origin often forgotten, and sketches the picturesque ancestor 
who came to London with all the gusto of a vivid novelist. ‘ Un 
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homme indulgent et gai qui avait planté dans un faubourg a Londres 
un jardin Italien, faisart servir ad ses hdtes des macaronis au grand 
style, et apres le répas prenant sa mandoline chantait une canzo- 
netta. Un léger accent venitien pointart a travers la murmure Anglais, 
donnait d son langage un charme pittoresque.’ His son Isaac, when 
he returned from a prolonged sojourn in Paris, where he had ‘fed 
on Rousseau,’ embraced a very matter-of-fact mother with tears 
of sensibility @ la mode d’Emile, preposterous to that practical 
lady. Isaac, happy creature, was a born bookworm, who for the 
rest of his existence daily joined ‘the five or six’ (!!) readers at 
the British Museum, ‘2! acmazt les livres comme d’autres aiment 
les femmes.’ 

Rather unexpectedly Monsieur Maurois insists that his son, 
our Dizzy, was ‘ trés joli gargon.’ He revels in describing his great 
pugilistic victory at school, and seemingly culls his elaborate 
details of the fight direct from ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which, however 
magnificent, was not history. ‘Un silence de stupeur accueillit 
cette chute d’un régime.’ ‘ Peut-étre les éléves du Reverend auraient- 
ils été moins surpris, s’ils avaient su que depuis trois ans le vainqueur 
prenait secrétement des legons de boxe.’ 

Monsieur Maurois ought not to have omitted the eulogy of the 
school by Vivian’s mamma. ‘ There are sixteen young ladies all 
the daughters of clergymen merely to attend to the morals and 
the linen, terms moderate, a hundred guineas for all under six 
years of age and few extras, only for fencing, pure milk and the 
guitar.’ Maurois is at his scintillating best over the story of 
Disraeli’s famous stunt in journalism, when even the august John 
Murray fell under the spell of this wily young magician, whose 
tongue was his talisman ; ‘tout le monde était enchanté de Benjamin, 
Murray téte montée,’ as witness his letter ‘je puis dire que j’at 
jamais rencontré un débutant qui promettait plus.’ One detail of the 
visit to Abbotsford lacks veridicity. Sir Walter Scott is represented 
with ‘ wne demi douzaine de fox terriers sur ses genoux et ses épaules,’ 
when the proverbial schoolboy knows they were Dandy Dinmonts. 
Maurois accounts for the success of that amazing bluff in one wise 
sentence: ‘ Dans sa bouche, tout devenait immense.’ 

The Disraelian grand tour gives chances this lively chronicler 
is not slow to seize. At Malta ‘ il étonne les jewnes officiers par la 
variété de ses boutons de gilet.’ ‘En visitant l Alhambre il s’assit 
sur le tréne des Abencérages d’un tel air que la vieille gardienne lui 
demanda s'il était un descendant des Maures.’ It was just this gift 
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for doing the impossible with an air which was Disraeli’s spell. 
Whilst giving his own version of the origin of the insufferable 
‘Henrietta Temple,’ whom to know is to avoid, with candour and 
without authority, Monsieur Maurois rather inconsistently asserts 
‘ Disraeli avait peur de Vamour.’ We wonder French finesse re- 
garding the pays du tendre did not lead him to underline specially 
Disraeli’s novel fancy for elderly beauties. Mature Mrs. Austin 
was his first Egeria, the happiest of marriages was with one much 
older than himself. Nay more, he let his fancy hover platonically 
around the matronly figure of the first lady in the land. As her 
minister he made the dry bones of politics live. In jest, or even 
Oriental as he was in earnest, for with all his irony he had no 
humour, he crowned Victoria his ‘ Fairy Queen.’ That she really 
enjoyed the dalliance, a trifle absurd in cold modern eyes, is proved 
by the very womanly cry of the heart when he fell from power. 
‘ Life will now be nothing more for me than troubles and difficulties.’ 

Maurois gives an impressionist portrait of the youthful Disraeli 
at the time of his first gay intimacy with the lovely Sheridans. 
“Il vint chez Caroline Norton en habit de velours noir, pantalon 
ponceau, gilet écarlate, bagues étincelantes au dessus des gants de 
chevreau blanc.’ A dazzling contrast to the caller of to-day in 
plus fours. He tells us that the sentimentalist dreamt fondly 
‘qu’ il serait doux de vivre aux pieds des trois sceurs Sheridan en page 
insolent et tendre.’ To us it is impossible to visualise a Disraeli 
forgetful even for a moment of ambition. 

Monsieur Maurois deals chivalrously with the ‘ petite femme 
frivole et bavarde’ at whose feet Disraeli laid a peerage. The great 
world can boast few greater matrimonial successes than this bizarre 
union. Monsieur Maurois etches his heroine with skill, and she 
lives. His book is delightful ; we easily forgive him for being unable 
to forget he is a novelist, when dealing with a life proving truth 
indeed to be stronger than fiction. 

Before touching upon the romancer who in book after book was 
unwearied in idealising Disraeli, there is interest in the calmer survey 
of two modern writers. One of these was bold enough to introduce 
him by name, the other, if he expressly disclaims any intention to 
draw from life in ‘ Quisanté,’ has certainly created a striking like- 
ness apparent to his critics one and all. 

Those of us who called ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ friend, have seen 
that bright comet of too few seasons fade out with a sense of regret. 
When Mrs. Craigie introduced Disraeli into ‘ Robert Orange,’ her 
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clean-cut style with its incisive epigrams had won her a wide 
public. There was the stamp of an original mind on all her work 
despite its inequality, and she justified her daring experiment by 
some measure of success. Disraeli appears looking quite natural 
‘in a flowered dressing-gown, a slight curl of the mouth, and a 
gleam in his fine eyes.’ Theatrical perhaps, yet less exaggerated 
than the claret-coloured trousers in which Mr. Folair might have 
taken the stage. 

Mrs. Craigie steers clear of obvious pitfalls dexterously, with 
such evasions as ‘ all that Disraeli had hinted on the large topic of 
idealism in passion,’ a theme upon which in reality he would probably 
have been eloquent. ‘There are many duties and difficulties in 
life—only one obligation—courage.’ This is quite Disraelian, more 
convincing than his likening a pale, thin young man to ‘ a walking 
hallucination.’ Disraeli is made the champion of the elusive and 
unsatisfactory Brigitte Parflete, posing effectively enough as her 
knight combatant. A long letter he writes is a really clever imita- 
tion of his own style. It is evident that Mrs. Craigie, like many 
another bel esprit of her sex, viewed him with decided sympathy. 

In ‘ Robert Orange’ a near approach was made to the creation 
of the best Disraeli in fiction. Unluckily this book was handi- 
capped by a purpose—the purpose of a Roman propagandist. 
Disraeli sinks into the background. ‘It was,’ we are told, ‘his 
faith to believe that salvation rests on the renunciation and negation 
of personality.’ These nebulosities are wearisome. The flippant 
recall the Gilbertian Ferdinando receiving a message from Martin 
Tupper, ‘ which of course was very clever, but he couldn’t under- 
stand it.’ Soon after her death the admirers of Mrs. Craigie realised 
painfully that merely to scintillate was not to last, yet within its 
narrow limitations this silver point of Disraeli was worth while. 

As has already been said, Sir Anthony Hope has denied that 
Disraeli was in his mind when he wrote ‘ Quisanté,’ yet readers, like 
critics, saw the similitude, and such things can be done unawares. 
*Quisanté’ is solid flesh and blood, there is nothing vague about 
that robust figure. When a brilliant girl says of him ‘ He interested 
me, and every now and then in rather an original way,’ this is 
exactly what we feel in following his Disraelian fortunes. He can 
be exasperating, but he is never a bore. And he impresses. ‘ He 
looked as if nothing mentally small, nothing morally mean, nothing 
that was not in some way or another good or evil, big or spacious, 
could ever come near him without or proceed out from him.’ ‘ You 
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say he’s objectionable ; quite so, greatness always is,’ and his creed 
is definite. ‘If it is a virtue to look straightforward to where you 
mean to get, nothing will turn your head from it.’ 

In his marriage certainly ‘ Quisanté’ has no analogy. He wins 
one of the especially attractive girls who reveal their charming 
personalities to Sir Anthony Hope. She proves that to be good 
is not to be dull, and refreshes those tired of the crowded divorce 
courts in Fancy Street. And she can love, for after many vicis- 
situdes as the wife of the meteoric ‘ Quisanté’ she refuses a far 
more perfect gentleman when his widow, and gives her reasons. 
‘To me he is not dead—he lives still. It is what has come to me, 
my lot, my place, my fate, the end of me, the last word of me—and 
yes, I am content to have it so.’ To re-read ‘ Quisanté’ is to find 
a book of wearing quality, and to insist that if its hero is not Disraeli, 
he is his near relation. 

There is a tradition that Mr. Louis N. Parker, happening into a 
small restaurant in New York, caught sight of the profile of Mr. 
George Arliss, rushed home and wrote the play in which he was to 
star it for hundreds of nights. For America loved this imagined 
Disraeli to distraction, and he is excellent company at the zenith of 
his glory, urbanely walking among his peacocks at Hughenden 
pleased with himself and all the world. He wears rather a re- 
semblance to his French successor, and indeed M. Maurois possibly 
saw ‘ Disraeli’—and Mr. Dennis Eadie—in London. Mr. Parker 
quite excusably shapes history to his purposes. ‘ Man was not made 
for dates, but dates for men,’ was what he scribbled in a copy given 
to a friend in one of the rhymed dedications in which he excels. 
This friend saw the ‘ Fairy Queen’ open the Albert Hall, and noted 
the eager curiosity with which every eye turned to Disraeli, almost 
as central a figure. If Mr. Parker’s Disraeli is decidedly worth 
meeting, his Lady Beaconsfield is fascinating. If her ladyship 
had half the grace with which Miss Mary Jerrold invested her, it 
was small wonder she could give such a smiling retort to the jest of 
her husband— you know I married you for your money.’ ‘And 
if you had to do it over again, you'd do it for love.’ 

Finally, what is the name of the author who best understood 
that complex character, shedding abroad a series of capriciously 
shifting searchlights to make us believe ourselves equally discern- 
ing ? The answer to this question is that it was Disraeli himself 
whose novels, judging by neat new editions, appear to be creeping 
back to tepid favour. 
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Unlike Sir Anthony Hope, he uttered no disclaimers when 
accused of taking a looking-glass to find a hero—and after all 
where could he discover such infinite variety? His own extra- 
ordinary story held stuff for a dozen romances, and nothing was 
ever more romantic. Was he to blame for turning into lucrative 
copy the dazzling career which even his active imagination scarcely 
enabled him to exaggerate ? He is often verbose, always intolerably 
sentimental, yet there is sparkle, animation, and epigram in miti- 
gation. To contrast ‘Coningsby’ or ‘ Lothair’ with the book of 
the week is to make it look flimsy. And if Disraeli’s caricatures are 
nearly all execrable, as witness St. Barbe, Thackeray, and Mr. Gushy 
Dickens, his own be-adjectived style offered a fine field for parody. 

Bret Harte’s imagined Disraeli, ‘ Lothair,’ is amusing and clever. 
Lady Corisande using ‘ priceless pearls’ for her embroidery, with 
her more than mortal calm unruffled by the loss of the largest, 
is thoroughly Disraelian. It is a pity such a jeu desprit is dis- 
figured by a drawing of Lothair as a Jew with a bulbous nose and 
wearing three hats. 

What is really interesting in the novels is to observe how far 
Disraeli saw himself as others did. What other novelist took at 
least four novels to portray ‘myself when young’? Past master 
in the gentle art of making enemies, he could scarcely be expected 
to express their views. Dickens lifted the dark curtain of a cruel 
chapter in his childhood in ‘ David Copperfield ’ for but a moment. 
Thackeray filled ‘ Pendennis ’ with what were only half confidences. 
Disraeli on the other hand was tirelessly autobiographical. He 
began with using himself as Vivian Grey, he ended—and there is 
pathos in the fact—with a much duller idealisation of his Byronic 
‘laurels of sweet two and twenty.’ In ‘ Endymion,’ moreover, he 
gave Sir John Tenniel a chance for a first-rate cartoon representing 
Dizzy rose-crowned and scantily clad in Greek pastoral attire, 
presenting his biography to ‘ Scaramouch,’ otherwise Mr. Punch. 

Not until Disraeli was Prime Minister did Gladstone read 
‘Vivian Grey,’ to write this pertinent remark in his diary: ‘ The 
first quarter extremely clever—the rest trash.’ For when Disraeli 
modelled himself upon the dear departed Mrs. Radcliffe, and dealt 
in German castles thickly populated with ghosts, he was in truth 
insufferable. It is the early chapters detailing his school days and 
the great newspaper bluff which are vastly entertaining. In more 
than one place Disraeli speaks for himself, as if quite forgetful of the 
erratic Vivian, whose beaux gestes were not more startling than his 
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own. ‘Not that it must be supposed even for one moment, that 
Vivian Grey was what the world calls conceited. Oh no! He 
knew the measure of his own mind, and had fathomed the depth of 
his own power, with equal skill and impartiality, in the process, 
He could conceive much, and dare do more.’ . . . ‘In England 
personal distinction is the only passport to the society of the great. 
A man must either have blood, a million, or a genius.’... ‘A 
smile for a friend, and a sneer for the world, such was the motto of 
Vivian Grey.’ At the very time when Disraeli was petted page to 
the radiant Sheridan trio, the confidant of the talented Mrs. Austin, 
Vivian’s success with the fair was no fable. ‘ All men will agree 
with me, that the only rival to a man of spirit is a clever boy. 
What makes them so popular it is more difficult to explain "—difficult 
or not, the prototype of Vivian knew the secret he could not—or 
would not—tell. 

It is not surprising to the rare reader of ‘ Endymion’ of to-day 
to hear that Longman did not realise the ten thousand pounds he 
gave for it by the first edition in the orthodox three volumes, yet 
as soon as he condescended to cheapen it, it became a best-seller, 
though it never arrived at ‘ Lothair’s ’ distinction of giving his name 
to the very latest in waistcoats. In America it was devoured, and 
duly furnished with keys giving the titles of all the aristocratic 
originals of its characters. 

For the book of an old tired man, it has salient features. The 
fact that the scene is set in lofty—even royal circles—does not 
interfere with an almost Puritanic tone. Even Napoleon the Third 
as King Florestan has a handsome coat of whitewash, and in this 
exemplary Mayfair there is never a divorce. Endymion is the prig 
Disraeli never was ; he is also docile to an un-Disraelian degree. 
At the age of eight he was a terrible child, speaking to the grown-ups 
‘with reserve and condescension.’ He was, however, civil com- 
pared to his twin sister Myra, the future queen of Florestan. She 
always answered ‘ with a stare and a haughty monosyllable,’ and 
when she also was eight rejected the matrimonial overtures of a 
young secretary. ‘I should not think of marrying anyone who was 
not in the House of Lords.’ If the love of the brother and sister 
reflects that of Sarah and Benjamin, Sarah was a much pleasanter 
person. Myra’s unconscious humour is her redeeming feature. 
Nigel Penruddock is a very respectful portrait of Manning, and he 
gives Disraeli the chance of showing an unexpectedly minute 
knowledge of the Oxford Movement. 
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He bids Endymion go into the Church, to the blank amazement 
of his usually obedient disciple. ‘There will soon be nothing else 
left,’ said Nigel. ‘The Church must last for ever. It was built 
up on a rock. It was founded by God. All other governments 
have been founded by men. Quite a new set at Oxford, but their 
principles are as old as the Apostles, and come down from them straight.’ 

Myra’s comment is characteristic. ‘Dear darling Endymion, 
if you must be a clergyman I should like you to be a Cardinal.’ 
That dignity was left for Nigel, with the added privilege of con- 
verting Myra to Rome, to be ready for her throne with true political 
rapidity. She was probably the first of shingled heroines, for she 
cut off her hair to bury with her first husband, and ‘ looked very 
becoming in a crop.’ Neither here nor elsewhere is there any cheap 
ridicule of religion. 

Endymion, when soliloquizing, was as boring as Daniel Deronda, 
and Swinburne might as justly have labelled him a ‘ barber’s block.’ 
‘He was prudent, and though born to please and to be pleased, he 
was sedulous and self-restrained.’ His creed that ‘the greatest 
opportunity that can be given to an Englishman is a seat in the 
House of Commons,’ was that of his creator, who speaks for himself 
with what to-day is irony. ‘I prefer the society of a first-rate 
woman to a first-rate man,’ is what we can almost hear Disraeli 
saying when paying court to his Fairy Queen. And it was true. 

Endymion, we are told, ‘ was modest and a devoted husband and 
brother.’ Whether Disraeli was modest is an open question; in 
domestic life he was quite as affectionate as Endymion, and far 
better company. Endymion is so virtuously persevering that he 
recalls the Trollopian aphorism ‘It’s dogged as does it.’ He 
waits patiently without thought of a naughty elopement for the 
lady said to be his version of the radiant Caroline Norton, and 
bearing no resemblance to dear ‘ Diana of the Crossways.’ The 
husband dies with convenient apropos, and she and her young man 
presumably live happily ever after in the good old way. Endymion, 
of course, climbs to the top of the tree like a genuine Disraelian hero. 

We come back to the point that no other novelist was ever 
placed in such a position. His own career glittered like a kaleido- 
scope before his eyes, and that he could in retrospect see few things 
more alluring was natural. He was audacious when he wore Vivian 
Grey’s famous ‘ pantalon ponceau.’ In ‘Endymion’ he writesin age, 
and views youth through rose-coloured spectacles. He sees himself 
far more commonplace than ever he was, because he has learned to 
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tolerate the respectability for which Coningsby and Vivian had no 
use save as a whetstone for wit. 

His own imagined Disraelis are the best and they are legion. 
They should have been combined in one, that one the central figure 
of the admitted autobiography that was not. 

Why does he fascinate us into lively curiosity ? To look back 
to a far-away thronged Private View at the Academy is to 
conjure up a little picture. Close together stood two men of 
mark. Gladstone of the clear-cut noble features, the keen eyes, 
the bearing of one who held the importance of being earnest to be 
the chief thing that mattered. Disraeli with one last absurd curl 
plastered to his cheek, with his great beaked nose, and clothes which 
though now sober of hue looked different from all others. Bizarre, 
Oriental, strange, it was at Disraeli unmistakably the modish 
crowd stared longest. 

RowLaNnD GREY. 
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THE SPARROWFIELD PAPERS. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


No. 1. Tae Happy Susurs. 


Ours is the newest suburb of a suburb, and if you want to reach 
Our House from the Underground station you must come to it via 
the ‘Taj Mahal’ and ‘ Wimereux.’ That is a fact, and what is more, 
the ‘Taj Mahal’ has a monkey-puzzle in its front garden. If you 
don’t believe me, come and look. 

There is, of course, another building of the same name at Agra, 
but that, relatively, is of small importance. It is a tomb, a place 
of death and memories, while our Taj is pre-eminently a home of the 
living and hopeful, even though it is so closely neighboured by a 
doctor and a dentist. The Taj at Agra is old, nearly three hundred 
years old; our Taj is perfectly new ; and which would you prefer 
to live in, anyway ? There is really no comparison between them. 

We of the Sparrowfield Estate are justly proud of our own 
special little suburb, because we all agree that, as far as six or 
seven months’ experience of its housing accommodation has taught 
us, it has really given us those houses fit for heroes to live in promised 
in dreams by an optimistic Government. 1 do not know whether 
the Government really has had much of a hand in constructing 
our houses, and the mortgage on everybody’s house is held by a 
Building Society. But we all paid a hundred or so to the actual 
builder, and he has seen fit to settle down in person amongst us, 
so we conclude that his handiwork will prove weather-proof and 
reasonably permanent, because otherwise it would be so easy to 
stone him with stones till he died. 

I believe that a hero of genuine 1914 brand lives at ‘ Wimereux.’ 
I am not sure yet, but I think that description belongs to the blind 
man with the wig, and I know that plenty of them are hidden away 
on the Sparrowfield Estate, and the blind man at ‘ Wimereux’ 
stimulates one’s sense of romance. He is tall, his face is queerly 
scarred and utterly eyebrowless, and he appears, like so many blind 
people, to be strangely content. I meet him almost daily, feeling 
his independent way along our newly laid paving with a rubber- 
tipped stick, as though placidly shouldering aside the shadows of 
an ephemeral world, and I should like to know him better ; but it is 
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such a pity that he cannot see his wife’s apple-green curtains and 
the pink tulips in their front garden, swaying on grey-green stems, 
responsive to the sun and wind, and catching on incurved petals 
elusive sequences of raindrops. It is hard luck to miss even shadows 
when they are pink. 

Which of us first came here, I wonder, the Man with the Pipe 
and myself and the Three Musketeers, or the Blind Man of Wimereux 
and his wife? What is their name, and is it possible to call ? 
The ‘Taj Mahal’ and Our House, you see, are a little bit superior, 
having each of us but one twin attached to us and a six-foot gap 
between ourselves and the next pair of twins, whereas ‘ Wimereux’ 
and its immediate brothers were all born as quadruplets. This 
endows us with a slight air of social distinction, but we are all much 
the same constructionally, and, with few exceptions, are all bought 
on the Mortgage-Purchase plan, paying off mortgage and percentage 
in the form of rent over an obliging period of twenty years, unless a 
rich relation dies without overlooking us. Then we might perhaps 
emulate the gentleman with the Morris-Oxford round the corner, 
who bought Ais domain for cash and has labelled it triumphantly 
‘Iona.’ Meanwhile we pay our monthly instalment regularly and 
keep the rates waiting as long as possible. 

The rates—at present—are reasonable, but there is a point 
about them that I don’t understand. Eighteen months ago the 
Sparrowfield Estate was a wheat-field, and Our House did not 
spring from the wheat until after last October. For perhaps three 
months previously it existed only in the mind’s eye of our builder, 
and was represented by a negligible pile of bricks set beside its 
intended site, but when spring blew us into possession of the 
finished article we had to pay six months’ rates which had been 
‘ due for payment on October the fifteenth last.’ Why, I wonder ? 
- The Man with the Pipe, sitting aggravatingly in a brown armchair 
and reading when I want to talk, says it’s because the world is 
evenly divided between fools and knaves, and we belong to the first 
category. I suppose that we made ourselves liable to pay when we 
took up our site in September ; or else I suppose it has something 
to do with a clause in the Agreement. But what are you to do 
when you are living in a Compressed Flat with a young family for 
whose existence you, in your rashness, are responsible, and somebody 
dangles the chance of a house of your own before your hungry gaze ? 

Of course ours 7s an impertinent little suburbette. It has shot up 
out of last year’s wheat to the great offence of the solid Victorian 
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suburb just behind it. Large houses with big gardens and no 
servants, and a general air of dignified mouldiness, have drawn their 
lace curtains firmly together and refuse to look upon us. We have 
spoilt their view. I should just like to ask them one question, 
‘Can you get a hot bath without descending to a geyser?’ I 
believe that they have miles and miles of wandering water-pipes, 
leading from vast ranges buried in basements, cooling down always 
on their meandering journey to the bathroom ; and I don’t believe 
that most of their owners can afford to alter them. Even the Old 
Suburb is not a wealthy one nowadays. It looks mournful. It 
thinks us vulgar, but I’m convinced that it’s a case of sour grapes, 
and that the Old Suburb rather envies our comfort, our labour- 
saving devices, and our tendency to irrepressible cheerfulness. 
Nearly all our back gardens, you see, are full of children who are 
not kept in segregated nurseries on top floors behind bars as 
the Old Suburb would like to see them. Oh, we do upset the Old 
Suburb’s dignity ! 

Truly to appreciate the delights of Our House and Our Suburb 
—we are very possessive at Sparrowfield—you need first to have 
lived carless and cashless in the real country and afterwards in a 
Compressed Flat almost in Town. By living in the real country 
I mean enduring that existence miscalled ‘ simple,’ wherein ‘ help ’ 
is practically unprocurable, and you grow and eat your own earthy 
vegetables, incubate, hatch, raise, and slay your own feathery fowls, 
subsequently plucking, ‘ drawing,’ cooking and eating their resultant 
corpses, and washing up the plates afterwards yourself with water 
supp'ied solely by a pump in the back kitchen. From that most 
simple life you leap at the first opportunity into the Compressed 
Flat, and there you find gas, electricity, a shared bathroom where 
washed garments of infancy may not be hung up on strings to dry, 
and a kitchenette where, if you do hang them up, they wrap them- 
selves about the head of the Man with the Pipe every time he 
forgets and volunteers to boil the kettle for you. He and the Three 
Musketeers, suffering from curtailment of liberty, become less genial 
than of yore. You gain in civilisation and lose in domestic peace, 
and one day the Man with the Pipe says ‘ Dammit, this is the limit ! ’ 
and next morning you both read an advertisement in your daily 
paper ornamented with the picture of one of the palaces now 
building at Sparrowfield. 

So you go out there to see ; and when you have seen miniature 
kitchen ranges which will cook large joints and really heat bath 
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water and airing cupboards, and then turn obligingly into open 
fires, all on a minimum of hard coal, and when you have smelt 
new clean paint and listened to the lingering larks which from above 
superintend the building of Our Suburb and seem to be its tutelary 
spirits, and when you have learnt that trains run every ten minutes 
to the City, you give thanks to Heaven and impulsively sign things, 
understanding why dwellers already established on the Sparrowfield 
Estate become temporarily intoxicated with poetic rapture and 
give their houses names. 

We, however, are satisfied with a mere number, provided that 
behind that number it is possible to construct a home. 


No. 2. Our ‘ APoLoaia.’ 


Why do dwellers in Babylon proper smile at mention of the lesser 
suburbs? Is it because they perceive among us a consciousness of 
personal worth and social hindrance which tempts us sometimes to 
be pretentious and a bit above ourselves? But the same sins are 
not unknown in Mayfair. We of the new brick-and-plaster tentacles 
which are swiftly absorbing the remaining ruralities of Middlesex 
are a numerous and busy people. I recently asked a local padre 
why he thought we existed in such large quantities, and he looked 
at the Three Musketeers who had just come home from school and 
were fighting violently in the back garden, and replied that he 
thought it was because there are still a great many vacant mansions 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. Ever since I have been trying to think 
out exactly what he meant. There was no time then to ask him, 
because he left me immediately and recruited the two eldest 
Musketeers for his ‘ Cubs.’ 

Our suburbette, at any rate, is not guilty of much pretension. 
Our population consists principally of adults engaged daily in 
business without a capital B, and their domestic dependants. We 
have no wealthy stockbrokers in our midst, and not many of us 
are even distantly related to the aristocracy of the nation, whether 
of ancient lineage or modern. But we supply the Big Business men 
and their Big Companies with quite a number of their clerks and 
engineers and salesmen and typists, and even with a sub-manager 
or two, and it is quite certain that without us Society in general 
would buckle-up quite horribly. We form a large part of the middle 
section of the Body Social, being not exactly above the belt and 
not quite below it. Hit us hard enough, however, and the whole 
structure falls down winded. 
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Our day starts, for many of us, at about six-thirty in the morning. 
(Digest that, O Babylonians!) It opens with calling ourselves, 
‘cleaning round,’ breakfast, and then the despatch of our business 
contingent to the station to catch the eight o’clock train. At 
eight-thirty begin the streams of scholars bound for the local High 
Schools for boys and girls respectively, sprinkled with certain 
youngsters who go up daily to Town for their education, and 
followed after nine by Kindergarteners conducted schoolward under 
protective wings. 

Most of the children except the last dine at school, so mothers 
and aunts, with perhaps the assistance of a ‘daily,’ devote the 
morning to housework, shopping, and luncheon off a tray. At 
two o’clock a slight somnolency descends upon Sparrowfield. Then 
we change our clothes, and such of us as are leisured gravitate in 
summer towards the Sports Club, where tennis, cricket, tea, bowls, 
and even spasmodic croquet can be enjoyed. On ordinary week- 
days we do not find the grounds overcrowded, and indeed little 
happens there until after five, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 

At four Sparrowfield re-awakes, and the children trickle home, 
with all the boys kicking stones and wearing out the toes of their 
boots, all the little girls in skirmishing attendance, and all the 
older girls rather superciliously aloof. Families are tea’d and 
turned out to play with each other in various neighbourly gardens, 
until, between six and seven, the breadwinners return and begin 
gardening with the joyous enthusiasm of novices. Younger off- 
spring are gradually collected and sent to bed, while older ones are 
exhorted to ‘ wash at least’ for supper, and there are intriguing 
odours of cooking afloat on the evening air. Presently we are all 
fed, and then reluctant students settle to an hour or so of home- 
work, much distracted by loud-speakers. Everybody is tired and 
replete, and disinclined until Saturday to wander abroad for enter- 
tainment. Truly ours is not a bad imitation of the old-fashioned 
Victorian home, but I venture to think that it is fresher, healthier, 
and less troubled by convention, and our social gatherings are 
pleasantly informal. 

To-day happens to be Sunday afternoon, and next door but one, 
at ‘ Tranquillity,’ they are playing the piano and singing. The 
Man with the Pipe next door has already come out once and looked 
hypnotically at the lemon-tinted casement curtains. Now he has 
gone in again, and I’m morally certain that, like my Man with the 
Pipe, he is getting ready for a walk down to the sports ground, 
where somebody will compel them to play some game they don’t 
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particularly want to play. Neither of them as yet has acquired 
even a ‘ run-about,’ so each of our garages is full of flower-pots and 
spades and hidden rakes, which spring forward to hit you when 
you enter because you tread on their heads. I notice that both 
men always say then that ‘the children’ used the tools last and 
left them lying about, all ready to tread on. 

Praise be to Heaven I am not musical, so I rather like the 
happy insistency of ‘ Tranquillity’s’ piano with the four voices, 
two male and two female, which it accompanies. They have run 
through quite a number of tunes this afternoon, all made from the 
same recipe with slightly different flavours, like cornflour which 
when plain is ‘ blancmange,’ when yellow and suggestive of vanilla 
becomes ‘ custard,’ and when pink and reminiscent of scent is sur- 
named ‘raspberry cream.’ This foundational uniformity in the 
music which flows from ‘ Tranquillity’ is either very soothing to 
the listener’s nerves or very exasperating; it is also very like 
ourselves. We are all so different from each other and all so alike. 
Our pianos and the art in our homes betray us. 

Taking us in bulk, our domestic interiors are decidedly 
more artistic than they were even in the Edwardian decade of 
‘Nouveau Art.’ ‘Jacobean’ oak still enthrals us, because it can 
look good without being expensive ; but we refrain from punching 
turnip-shaped holes in the head-pieces of our bedsteads and the 
backs of our chairs. We refrain also from much-patterned wall- 
papers or fantastic schemes of decoration, because we shall have to 
live with them for a long time before we can afford to change them. 
We are, therefore, nearly all linked together in a brotherhood of 
oak and distemper, over which we superimpose our individual 
ideas much as the vanilla flavours the cornflour. 

Our pictures on our various walls display something of the same 
affinity. Oil-paintings, unless really old, or good heirlooms, we 
eschew; Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt (engraved or otherwise 
reproduced) we know not or hide away. Some water-colours we 
retain, but we like prints in black frames; sporting prints, ‘ The 
Cries of London,’ Medici reproductions of Old Masters, coloured 
prints of flowers in bright bowls and pink babies in bed (these 
upstairs), and prints which, at any rate in design, are Japanese. If 
we have any samplers, of course, we hang them up in the sitting- 
room, together with coal-black silhouette portraits of grandparents’ 
parents, should our family tree permit of such fruit. Oleographs, 
photogravures of curly-headed children playing tug-of-war, and 
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such like, are strictly taboo, though some of us were probably 
brought up amid them. Such people can always be detected by 
their sneaking weakness for aspidistras in pots, only just not tied 
up with ribbon. Have we made our new convention ourselves by 
unconscious individual choice, or has it been made for us, like 
the popular china-headed lady whose crinolined skirts cover our 
telephone receivers ? 

We do not claim to be either an artistic or highly cultured 
suburb; we are not a little Hampstead ; but we have our artists. 
These, however, are non-professional and condemned to do it in 
their spare time. We have one real journalist who journeys 
daily to Fleet Street, and one or two people who almost became 
professional actors, and who will be useful to us during the winter. 
Our artists visited the Academy this year, and returned somewhat 
oppressed by a haunting conviction of poor Sims’ insanity, and an 
undue preponderance of heavy nudes from Knightly brushes, and 
the absence of any real Picture of the Year. Still a duty indicated 
by all our daily papers had been done ; and then our Sunday paper 
upset us all by stating that modern applied Art was becoming as 
desiccated as its predecessors, a prey to traditionalists imitating 
antiques and modernists trying to express mere mechanics, of 
whom the first produced our furniture and the second our houses, 
both in standardised parts. In short, then, Our Suburb is the 
unhappy meeting-place of both. 

Perhaps ; and yet one grows attached to Our Suburb, and every 
age, even that of Ancient Greece, has striven to standardise Art ; 
but Art, being life, always laughs and frees herself, shaking out 
new colour from her rebellious wings. Our Suburb, standardised 
and full of imitated antiques, is also full of the younger generation, 
and perhaps already Genius lies sleeping in a Sparrowfield bassinet. 
Like Nature, you never know where she is going to break out. For 
instance, the Man with the Pipe next door (who is only symbolically 
that because he really smokes cigarettes and has never acquired 
that calm spirit which makes pipe-smoking possible) planted carrot 
seed a few weeks ago and it came up fennel, and because it was 
green and feathery he tended it with care until yesterday evening, 
when he proudly asked us to come and look at it... . 

I wonder which he is most annoyed with, the soil or the seed, or 
us for disillusioning him ? 

The soil of Sparrowfield may be quite full of unexpected things. 

(To be continued.) 











COLONEL HOUSE’S CAREER.) 
BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Democracy is at a short remove, as history shows, from despotism, 
and the constitution of the United States, which stands in the fore- 
front of the modern evolution of democracy, entrusted to the State’s 
chief officer powers which exceed those of any Prime Minister or 
of any constitutional monarch in Europe. The degree to which 
those powers are used depends, however, on the individual. If 
President Coolidge was an autocrat, the world at large was not 
aware of it. On the other hand, from 1900 to 1908 it is probable 
that Theodore Roosevelt had more real control of America’s policy 
and action than the Kaiser Wilhelm exercised over Germany’s in 
the same period. The chief magistrate in a republic can be a despot 
only if he has the quality that subjugates his people by appeal 
to their imagination. Yet Roosevelt, imperious and masterful 
though he was, is not to be called a despot. He worked easily with 
other men, who held great though secondary posts, and he owed 
much of his success to the fact that John Hay was his Secretary of 
State. 

The case was altogether different with the remarkable man who 
found himself in charge of America’s destinies when the world war 
broke out. Woodrow Wilson was a born autocrat, and the mark 
of the autocrat is unwillingness to delegate powers except to those 
who are entirely within his own control. Colonel House’s career 
is the extreme illustration of this trait in the temper of despotism. 
He was that of which history offers many examples, the unofficial 
counsellor and favourite of an officially established ruler. 

Professor Seymour, who has compiled the laborious record of 
Colonel House’s activities, observes that ‘monarchs had shared 
their secrets with father confessors and extracted wisdom from 
their advice.” He might have added that Louis XI used his barber 
for an agent of his policies. It is fair to assume that Olivier Le 


1 The intimate papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a narrative by Charles 
Seymour, Professor of History at Yale University. Vols. I and II, published 
March 1928. Vols. III and IV, published November 1928. Benn 
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Daim had wits as keen as his razor, and there is no question of 
the fitness which Colonel House displayed for the réle to which 
Wilson called him. Neither is there any doubt as to the importance 
which that réle attained. In mid-October 1918, when it became 
clear that Germany was on the point of suing for an armistice, on 
lines which had been discussed by her with President Wilson, 
House was despatched to Europe to take part in the conferences of 
the Supreme War Council. This was his commission : 


‘I do appoint him a Special Representative of the Government 
of the United States of America in Europe in matters relating to 
the war, and do authorise and empower him to execute and fulfil 
the duties of this commission with all the powers and privileges 
thereunto of right appertaining, during the pleasure of the President 


of the United States. 
*Wooprow WILSON.’ 


Colonel House acted on an equality with M. Clemenceau, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Signor Orlando, the Prime Ministers of the 
chief allied Powers; but he himself held no office. He was there 
at the pleasure and during the pleasure of the President of the 
United States. For it must not be supposed that this choice was 
the choice of the United States Cabinet. A letter from Colonel 
House in Professor Seymour’s first volume (i. 132) tells how Wilson’s 
Cabinet worked : 

‘Page said a prominent American told him that the President 
did not confer with anyone excepting me. . . . Page asked how he 
knew this was true. He replied that it was matter of common 
knowledge in America. 

‘I told Page the President consulted with the individual members 
of the Cabinet about their departments, but he did not consult with 
them on matters affecting their colleagues, and I thought he was 
right. If he did this, he would soon have every Cabinet officer 
meddling with the affairs of the others, and there would be general 
dissatisfaction.’ 

This is the very grammar of autocracy. Wilson preferred defi- 
nitely to Cabinet discussion and Cabinet decisions a system under 
which the appointed head of the State monopolised the central 
control, and selected irresponsibly his own personal adviser and his 
own personal agent for the exercise of it. Colonel House also 
much preferred it so. The two men’s preferences met, for Colonel 
House, as his biographer makes plain, loved power, but disliked to 
be fixed with a legal responsibility. 
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Politics were his passion from youth up, but though always a 
politician he was never a candidate for office. This was not from 
modesty ; Professor Seymour’s pages show us that God never 
created a man more sure of his own sagacity than Edward House. 
He liked choosing the right man for an office; and the right man 
meant, not only the man who could dothe work, but who could win 
the election. He liked getting things done, but probably his philo- 
sophy of life had led him to think that things are really accomplished 
by those who do not get credit for doing them, and he preferred to 
be of those who did not get the credit. He had always two things 
in mind, an end and the means to that end, and the means often 
consisted in accommodating personal vanities. Professor Seymour 
records of him that as a schoolboy he used to make his friends 
quarrel to have the joy of arranging a reconciliation. The boy was 
father of the man. Not for him the task of arguing a case in public 
and moving democracy by eloquent reason ; his job was to find out 
the pivotal persons, remove friction between them, and harmonise 
their action. These dexterities are invaluable, and—at least during 
the war—a special term grew up to describe the exercise of them. 
From the platoon commander to an army commander all ranks 
knew that much could be done by wangling. Colonel House was 
the wangler in excelsis ; and nothing is more characteristic of that 
part than a certain coyness. But let Professor Seymour speak : 


‘The desire to escape publicity was largely a matter of common 
sense, for in this way only could he hope to avoid political 
enmities and jealousies. . . . It was also instinctive, springing not 
from undue modesty, for Colonel House was as coldly objective in 
judging himself as another, but rather from a philosophic pleasure 
in accomplishment rather than reward, and perhaps in part from a 
sardonic sense of humour which was tickled by the thought that he, 
unseen and often unsuspected, without great wealth or office, merely 
through the power of personality and good sense, was actually 
deflecting the currents of history.’ 


That brings us to the question: What did he deflect ? 

As early as 1896 he had the desire to rise out of local politics 
and take part in national affairs. But the Colonel, being a Southern, 
was a Democrat, and Mr. Bryan in 1896 had committed the Demo- 
cratic party to his personality and to his propaganda. Bimetallism 
blocked the way. Only in 1910, after Mr. Bryan had been for the 
third time defeated, Colonel House came east from Texas and 
began looking for a man to back. By August 30, 1911, he had made 
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up his mind. He wrote then: ‘The people seldom take the man 
best fitted for the job; therefore it is necessary to work for the best 
man who can be nominated and elected, and just now Wilson seems 
to be that man.’ 

Wilson was still to House only a record ; but two months later 
they met, and it was like falling in love. 

‘ Never before have I found both the man and the opportunity,’ 
House wrote. If it be true that by his coaching and by his un- 
seen manipulation he put Wilson in his Presidency, Colonel House 
certainly did deflect the course of American affairs. 

After the administration was launched, Wilson made answer to 
some inquirer: ‘Mr. House is my second personality. He is my 
independent self. His thoughts and mine are one. . . . If anyone 
thinks he is reflecting my opinion by whatever action he takes, 
they are welcome to the conclusion.’ 

That first year of office was a great success, domestically : 
Wilson carried his measures relating to the currency ; and House 
helped him at all points. He was a tactful companion for the 
rather shut-in monarch who had none of Roosevelt’s boisterous 
geniality. House would come in of an evening and ‘ get him to read 
aloud poems, something he very much likes to do.’ There is, one 
may add, not the least trace in all these two thousand pages that 
Colonel House had the least interest in poetry ; but the ‘independent 
self’ knew his tactful part. He had the tact of an admiring help- 
meet. With that freedom from inhibition and thoroughness of praise 
which makes Americans so winning, he told Colonel Watterson that 
the President was not ‘ cold or indifferent . . . for I had never had a 
sweeter, kinder, or more affectionate friend than Woodrow Wilson.’ 

This intimacy of relationship lasted for five momentous years, 
in which House was increasingly indispensable to Wilson. The 
President’s conception of his function created a need, which the 
conditions following a European war intensified. It was not for 
the President, Wilson held, to say what America should do, but 
rather to divine the mind of his people and interpret it to them in 
language which would transform latent tendencies and dispositions 
into crystallised conviction. For this he had need of many contacts, 
and yet he had no genius for contact ; also, he had no time or energy 
to spare for tedious conversations and explorations. House had to 
sift the material for him, to select, to transmit and to arrange. 
Also, when war fell on Europe, Wilson decided that America’s 
proper attitude was neutrality ; it followed that his own reputation 
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for this quality had to be guarded ; and he studiously avoided direct 
contact with the representatives of either group of Powers lest 
he should be thought to be influenced. The ambassadors found 
Wilson inaccessible ; but his ‘independent self’ was available for 
interviews. 

There is no question but that Colonel House filled this difficult 
part to admiration. It is equally clear, on his own admission, that 
he failed to deflect those currents which were specially under his 
control—the currents, namely, of Wilson’s mind. House agreed on 
the neutrality, but he wanted Wilson to prepare for action, if action 
became necessary. He failed to persuade him; and in 1917 
America was as unready as in 1914. Again, when the Lusitania 
was sunk, House thought that the limit of endurance had been 
reached ; but Wilson decided otherwise; and America did not 
come into the war until, as Wilson said, ‘ she could no other.’ 

It has been held that if action had been taken earlier America 
would not have come in unanimously. The truth seems to be that 
all observers (including the British) overestimated the strength of 
Germany’s partisans in the States. 

When war was declared, the appeal for funds and the appeal for 
men met a response far more enthusiastic than was anticipated. It 
can hardly be said that Wilson and House between them brought 
America in at the moment which was best for the world or most 
honourable for America. 

But in Professor Seymour’s first two volumes, which stress the 
importance of their hero much more emphatically than those 
recently published, emphasis is laid rather on Colonel House’s 
efforts to steer Europe than on his ability to steer President Wilson. 
We have the story of the ‘Great Adventure.’ In May 1914 he 
set out for Europe with the purpose of composing the differences 
which threatened general war. The Kaiser received him. Sir 
Edward Grey, then Foreign Secretary, received him. In Paris 
‘discussions proved impossible,’ for there was a Cabinet crisis. 
That was all that happened. But Professor Seymour quotes an 
American’s report of an observation made by the dethroned Kaiser 
at Doorn. ‘The visit of Colonel House to Berlin and London in 
the spring of 1914 almost prevented the world war.’ Evidently 
Professor Seymour takes this view seriously, and those who will 
may share his estimate. But it is perhaps well to note that after 
the European War broke out, Colonel House tried to accomplish a 
Pan-American pact, and was met at first with the most cordial 
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response from the chief Powers, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. If he 
had died in January 1915, his biographer would have had impressive 
materials on which to build a belief that this scheme—virtually for 
an American League of Nations—was on the point of going through. 
Yet within the next twelvemonth the current to be deflected had 
slipped through House’s fingers. Nothing came of this pact. 

It is true that by 1916 his mind had begun to turn to the larger 
scheme with which his name ought to be permanently associated. 
Colonel House was not alone in planning for a League of Nations, 
but he was the sole person so placed that he could have leisure of 
mind to consider the project, and authority to put forward his 
proposals. For Wilson, having gone into the war, was solely 
occupied with military problems, and House, with Wilson’s full 
concurrence, set to work on the pacifist side of Wilson’s policy. 

In short, the last two volumes which Professor Seymour pub- 
lishes make it apparent that in great measure the League of 
Nations owes its existence to Colonel House. He did the spade- 
work, and President Wilson enunciated the principles. Each was in 
earnest, each had a special gift for his task. The President’s was a 
noble eloquence, which is at present underrated because the world is 
out of patience with Wilson and all his works; but Colonel House 
does not overstate the case in ranking him with the greatest orators. 
House’s own gift was persistence united to shrewdness and tact ; 
and between them they endowed Europe and Asia with what 
America has no use for: as bountiful and industrious ladies cut out 
for the heathen garments which they would have no thought of 
wearing themselves. 

It is true that both House and Wilson took it for granted that 
America would be part of the League. House, at least, thought that 
America had a strong economic interest in preventing wars, and 
many Americans would have agreed with him. But these people 
did not rate the economic interest so highly as to think it worth the 
risk of undertaking a guarantee to join in preventing war, if necessary, 
by force. European nations were readier than America to pay this 
insurance because they had known war’s agony. America had only 
experienced its triumphs. Yet European nations when they agreed 
to this scheme of mutual insurance did so in the belief that the one 
great unexhausted Power would take its share in establishing the 
new order of which its President had made himself the apostle. 
Colonel House shares with his chief the responsibility for mis- 
leading Europe in this matter; for he, no less than Wilson, had 
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insisted from the armistice onward—and before it—that the League 
must be part of the settlement. It was included in the Fourteen 
Points. 

No one could overstate the sinister effect of this misunder- 
standing. When America drew out, France, to whom of all nations 
armistice had brought the most needed relaxation, suddenly leapt 
up, quivering ; confronted with the chance that all the peril might 
need to be faced over again, and furiously determined to take no 
risks that could be avoided. Estrangement between France and 
England followed automatically, for the English with their tradi- 
tional easy good nature thought the French brutal to a beaten 
enemy, and the French, having the more exposed position, as 
men will in such a pass, thought that their friend was a deserter. 

And so, when we give Colonel House credit for the work he 
accomplished as midwife to the League, results write across our 
tribute their ironic comment. This time he had carried Wilson 
with him, but he had not deflected America from its policy of 
self-concern. America’s idealism remained an article for export. 

In part this failure may have arisen from the nature of the case. 
Colonel House was in Europe from the eve of the armistice 
as Wilson’s plenipotentiary, and the question of sending over Peace 
Commissioners arose in his absence. He advised by letter the 
choice of two leading Republicans ; but letters are less persuasive 
than the talk of a skilled man; and in House’s absence Wilson 
decided to make the delegation consist virtually of his own partisans 
—although the Republicans now held a majority in the Senate, 
and no treaty could be ratified without the Senate’s consent. 

Yet neither Wilson nor House warned Europe of the possibility 
that what they did at Paris might be disavowed at Washington. 
In truth neither of them seems at any time to have had serious 
apprehension of the result which actually followed. Colonel House 
was convinced, after it happened, that by tactful handling it might 
have been avoided. But once again, he could not deflect his chief. 

Nevertheless the possibility (to put it no higher) should have 
been foreseen and borne in mind. It was foreseen by a foreign 
observer. In the two earlier volumes of this work Colonel House’s 
biographer reproduces a great many passages from House’s diary 
which reflect severely on the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice. The attribution of defects of temper and judgment to a man 
to whom death had denied the power of defence was so marked that 
in this later instalment we find all criticism of him suppressed, and 
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a clammy slab of eulogy inserted, like a mortuary tablet carved out 
in mutton fat. It is no doubt true that Spring-Rice died of the 
war as much as any soldier at the front; but Colonel House’s 
asseveration of this fact has none of the spontaneous sincerity 
with which he previously recorded his conviction that Sir Edward 
Grey’s greatest mistake was his failure to recall Spring-Rice. Judg- 
ment on that may be suspended till Spring-Rice’s papers are 
published ; but one thing can be said here: from the first moment 
that a ‘League to enforce peace’ was mentioned, Spring-Rice 
warned his own Government that the American people would never 
consent to bind themselves in advance to the duty of armed inter- 
vention. He reiterated this at intervals in his despatches, and he 
must have expressed his conviction to Colonel House in their 
many interviews. Colonel House thought him ‘ difficult.’ People 
always seem difficult when they raise objections ; and the very key- 
stone of House’s policy was the committing of America to an 
international guarantee of boundaries. If Spring-Rice had been 
more sympathetic in this matter, his irritability might have given 
less offence. No doubt his imperfect health increased this failing, 
which is serious in a diplomat. But it did not affect his judgment, 
which read the mind of America and discerned its tendencies more 
clearly than Wilson, the professional diviner of America’s conscience, 
or than Colonel House, who coached Wilson for the part. 

We are bound to ask ourselves what would have resulted had 
Colonel House in this matter been as clear-sighted as Spring-Rice. 
He might have urged his chief to avoid that plunge into a pit of 
ridicule which was the end of Woodrow Wilson’s leadership. Then, 
perhaps, we should have had no League of Nations; for without 
America’s insistence and the assurance of America’s co-operation, 
the assembly which, under President Wilson’s chairmanship (and 
steered by Colonel House), framed the Covenant would most certainly 
have declined that enterprise. 

Most of us believe that the League is a valuable institution ; 
and since we have applied America’s precept, though we were 
denied the advantage of her example, we may in time recognise how 
great is our debt for the moral guidance supplied by President 
Wilson and his other self. Indeed if this debt were not already so 
plain to Professor Seymour, we might have more sympathy with 
Colonel House, who was thrown over first by his chief and then by 


his country. 
For the end of that long and so intimate collaboration was 
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estrangement—subtle and mysterious as falling out of love. Colonel 
House, according to his biographer, cannot account for it. Yet to the 
ordinary person account seems easily given. Up to October 1918, 
House had been simply the President’s friend ; in October 1918, 
he was the President’s personally accredited representative. But 
in December of that year he became a formally named member of 
the United States Peace Commission, in which Wilson was first, but 
only primus inter pares. Till then, without Wilson House was 
nobody ; from then, at least while the Commission lasted, Wilson 
had made him somebody. Outsiders could even observe the two 
in committee and compare. When the Commission was ended, 
House had ceased to have access to Wilson, and was powerless, 
being nothing without Wilson’s confidence. 

It is a question whether a man, anxious to serve humanity, should 
accept such a réle as that which Colonel House chose. He might 
have become Secretary of State when Bryan resigned in 1915. In 
that capacity he would have certainly enjoyed less power than was 
his during the war and the Peace Conference ; for he must have 
acted then in his own right and in his own name, and the President 
would have confined him, as he confined Mr. Lansing, within strict 
limits. In such a position it would hardly have been possible for 
House in conference with the President to consider that silence was an 
adequate expression of dissent. That was his procedure as the 
‘other self’; but as Secretary of State, if he disagreed with the 
President on a question of policy he must at least have recorded 
his disagreement. 

Altogether these four bulky volumes offer a great study in the 
science of human relationships. Colonel House was undoubtedly 
an artist in the manipulation of these delicate chords, and he had 
the chance to try his skill on the greatest instruments. No man 
without an official position was ever more closely admitted to the 
confidence of high personages and weighty affairs. And assuredly 
no man ever served his chief with a more absolute devotion. Yet 
at the end of the story, one finds oneself asking whether it is well 
for anyone to serve another with so much adulation, and whether it 
is well for any man to be so served. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue seventeenth series of Literary Acrostics begins with No. 65, 
printed below, and will run for four months. Prizes to the value 
of at least £3 will be awarded to the most successful solvers. There 
will also be consolation prizes, two or more in number: the winners 
of these will be entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from 
Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, further, every month a similar 
prize of books will be awarded to the sender of the correct solution 
that is first opened. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 65. 


(The First of the Serves.) 


‘ What’s in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would as : 


holds.’ 








1. ‘ And all the air a solemn 


2. ‘ Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good . 


’ 





3. ‘ How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of : 





4.°A learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 





or 


. ‘ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce which beats upon a throne.’ 





RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address must also be given, and 
should be written at the back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 


them at all. 
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6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 65 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CorNHILL Macazing, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than January 21. 


Prorm: Campbell, Ye Mariners of 
England. 


LIGHTs : 
Answer TO No. 64. . Scott, Old Mortality, ch. 35. 
enef . Kipling, Rewards and Fairies, 
add The Conversion of St. Wilfrid. 
ntellec . Moore, The Summer Féte. 
izpa . Bryant, Rizpah. 
mpalpabl . G. Eliot, The Spanish Gypsy, 
ailo book 3. 
ucces . Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 


DY bg hy 
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aeLS: 
7. R. Browning, Cleon. 


Acrostic No. 63 (‘ Niobe Tears’): Ninety solvers sent in their answers, and 61] 
of these were correct in every light. ‘Olivia’ and ‘ Bier’ were known by every 
one, and ‘ Nest’ by most ; the other two lights produced a variety of answers. 

The monthly prize is taken by ‘ Kath,’ whose answer was the first correct one 
opened. Hon. K. Ward, Moorings, Menai Bridge, Anglesey, will choose books to 
the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Printed in Great Britain at Tue BALLANTYNE PREss 
SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co. LTD. 
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